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Heartland 


HERE is a saying that when you come to 

India you think you soon will learn all 
about it. But after living there five years, you 
realize you will never understand Bharat Mata 
— Mother India. Teeming with people and 
fabulously wealthy, dingy yet dazzling, India is the heart- 
shaped subcontinent of Asia, the geographic heartland of 
the world. A little over half the size of the United States, 
crowded with a fifth of the world’s people, India is made up 
of. many varied races, many religions and many geographic 
regions. 

In the north are mountains, the temple-studded 25,000- 
foot high Himalayas, and the jagged peaks of unconquered 
Kanchenjunga, second highest mountain in the world. From 
their storm-crowned glaciers drain India’s three great rivers 
—the Brahmaputra, the sacred Ganges, and the Iv: ius, which 
gives India her name. 

Here is the rocky and barren Northwest Frontier, where 
— bandit tribes defy the British, and where 
Buddhist stupas (tow- 
ers) brood over the 
canyon of Khyber Pass, 
ancient route of invasion 
into India. 

The Punjab, Britain’s 
most important Indian 
province, lies in the 
north. With excellent irrigation, and compulsory education, 
the dry Punjab is India’s main wheat growing area. It con- 
sists of rock-and-plaster villages, run on tribal lines, whose 
inhabitants do not know what India is. 

In the far north is Kashmir, home of Kashmir shawls, 
site of the Garden of Shalimar, and India’s playground and 
cool retreat. Luxurious houseboats on enchanting lakes, an- 
cient mountain temples, and the most wretched and crowded 
population in India exist side by side in Kashmir. 

Below the mountain region comes the central plain, the 
most fertile area of India, along the wide valleys of the 
three rivers. In the western part of the plain lie the dry 
eroded hills. of Baluchistan and the Indian desert. The 
sprawling prince-states of Rajputana and 
Central India border the desert, and are 
typified by the state of Dholpur. A worldly 
man who nevertheless consults court astrol- 
ogers, the Hindu Maharaja of Dholpur be- 
lieves he is sent by God to dispense justice 
to his people. Few of his subjects have ever 
heard of Gandhi or Jinnah or the great po- 
. litical movements. 

While Rajputana boasts of Mt. Abu, cave- 
home of India’s most famous holy man, the 
neighboring United Provinces have Benares, 
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India’s holiest city. The eastern part of the 
central plain includes moist, flat Bengal, India’s 
rice bowl, where jute and tobacco also are 
grown. Here, too, is Assam, wet land of tea, 
elephants, black-fever swamps, Naga °head- 
hunters, and the headquarters of the wartime Ledo Road. 

South of the central plain, India rises gradually into the 
Deccan plateau, rough and dry but rich in cotton. In the 
Central Provinces are jungle aborigines. Larger than England 
and Scotland, princely Hyderabad has a Nizam (ruler) who 
combines modern hospitals with Urani medicine, curing 
patients with powdered burned jewels. The shrewd Nizam 
is the world’s richest man and played with ruby and emerald 
marbles as a boy. 

South of Hyderabad is progressive Mysore. To either side 
are the humid cloth-weaving Madras Presidency and the 
Malabar coast, in whose forests wild tribes still hunt with 
bow and arrow. 

. India’s cities are fascinating, a mixture of modern office 
buildings and winding 
streets, of jade carvers 
and witchcraft vendors. 
Bombay is the main tex- 
tile center, Calcutta the 
commercial hub. But 
even in Calcutta, India’s 
biggest city, the popu- 
lation is only two million. The majority of Indians live in 
700,000 villages, and in tiny towns whose efficient town 
planning is the world’s oldest. 

Most towns are grouped around a communal well and a 
community-house temple, or market place, or sacred tree. 
Many Indian towns were planned.They are usually laid out 
in the shape of a religious symbol, such as a mystic swastika 
or an 8-petalled lotus. 

The first thing visitors to India notice is the weather — 
a muggy, hot, completely exhausting climate that smothers 
all energy. From_May to September Britons try to escape 
to northern mountain villas to evade “the heat that would 
melt a bulldozer.” Oddly, the northern valleys are the 
hottest (130 degrees in the shade in May) 
and coldest (20 degrees in December). 

The second startling aspect of India is 
the poverty. The world’s second richest 
country in raw materials, India industrially 
is still a baby. And although most Indians are 
farmers, their agriculture is so antiquated 
that it takes about 14 Indians to produce 
from a farm what one Briton could produce 
from the same area of land in England. 
Consequently, the average Indian’s income 
is about five cents a day. 
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MERICAN soldiers stationed in India during the war 
were warned not to approach Indians who were eating. 
Because the soldiers did not belong to any caste (the 
system of classes on which Hindu society is based), even 
their shadows falling on a Hindu’s food might make it un- 
clean. The Hindu would throw it away rather than eat it. 


Servicemen found other strange customs among the 390,- ° 


000,000 people of India. Most of the customs had an ancient 
origin, for India is fifty centuries old. India’s life story is a 
tale of migrations and invasions. Each group brought some 
new thread —a religion, a language, a racial strain — to 
weave into the complex pattern that is India today. 


Civilization Is 5,000 Years Old - 


Archeologists digging in the ruins of India have discovered 
that a highly civilized people lived in the Indus valley 3,500 
years before the birth of Christ. They: have found com- 
fortable and well-built houses on well-planned streets in 
towns inhabited by dark-skinned people called Dravidians. 

About 2,000 B.C., the peaceful existence of the Dravidians 
was interrupted by the coming of the Aryans, a light-skinned - 
people from Central Asia. The Aryans made their way 
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Hindus journey to Benares to bathe in holy water 
of Ganges River. Bathers face east fo greet rising sun. 





The snake ck.:rmer controls his cobras by . 
playing monetonous music on a gourd flute. 
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through the Khyber Pass and other gateways of the Hima- 
layas. Called Caucasians because they came originally from 
the Caucasus Mountains, these Aryans were a branch of the 
same people who wandered north and west into Europe. 
The Aryans settled in the Punjab in the North, pushing 
the Dravidians southward. There wa: intermarriage and a 
mingling of cultures, but it was the Aryan way of life that 
dominated. Here we find the beginnings of the Hindu re- 
ligion, which is followed by two-thirds of India’s people. 





How Caste System Developed 


One of the important features of Hinduism is the caste 
system. No one knows exactly how the system began, but it 
is thought that the four original castes or classes were based 
on the work that various groups performed. At the top of the 
social pattern were the Brahmins, who were priests and 
teachers. Then came the Kshatriyas, who were rulers. and 
warriors. Beneath them were the Vaisyas, the merchants. 
Last came the Sudras, the servants and laborers. 

As new occupations developed, new divisions of castes and 
sub-castes were created. Today there are about 2,000 classes, 
each having slightly different rules and customs. 

Belonging fo no caste are the Untouchables — the Out- 
castes. This group lives apart from the rest of the village 
and does work considered unclean. Members of this group 
clean the streets and carry away refuse. They repair shoes, 
because leather comes from an animal, and Hindus consider 
all animal products unclean. Caste Hindus believe that even 
the touch of an Untouchable pollutes them. 

The pressure of modern life is breaking down this system 
somewhat in the cities, but it is still a part of the Hindu 
religion. It is part of the doctrine of Karma — the belief that 
you will be reborn into a higher caste if you have been good 
in this life, or reborn in a lower caste or perhaps as an animal 
if you have not been good. 

“Hindus do not believe that all people are born equal. 
But they believe that each person has a right to worship in 
his own way, Instead of one church or creéd, there are more 
than 3,000,000 gods — to fit every need and occasion. The 
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three chief gods are Brahma, the Creator; Vishna, the Pre- 
server; and Siva the Destroyer. All these gods are thought 
to be different aspects of the World Soul, or one God. 

There have been many attempts to reform Hinduism. As 
far back as 600 B.C., Jainism was founded by Mahavira in 
protest against the caste system. A small group of Jains 
survives in India today, and they are known for their strong 
belief in non-violence. Some even wear pieces of gauze over 
their faces so that they will not kill insects by breathing 
them in, 

Buddhism was also founded as a protest against the rituals 
of Hinduism. About 500 B.C., a Hindu prince, Siddartha, 
gave up his throne and wandered around India in search 
of a way to cure the world’s evils. He preached moderation 
in living and that material things had no reality. People 
called him Buddha, or the Enlightened One. There are only 
about 250,000 Buddhists in India today, but the religion 
spread to China and Japan, where it made many converts. 

These were the religions that Alexander the Great found 


Many Tongues, 


when he conquered India in 300 B.C. His rule did not last, 
however, and a period of peace followed. In that time came 
the reign of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka (268-226 B.C.), 
who is considered one of the world’s most enlightened mon- 
archs. Under his rule, all of India except the extreme south 
was united. Highways, schools, and hospitals were built, and 
the arts and sciences flourished. 

After Asoka’s death, several empires rose and fell. An im- 
portant time to remember is the Gupta period, from 330 to 
480 A.D. This has been called the “golden age” of India. 
Art and literature reached great heights, government was ef- 
ficient, and there was religious tolerance. 


Coming of the Moslems 


About the fifth century A. D., a new series of invasions 
began. The Turks, the Tartars, and the Mongols descended, 
in turn. None of the invaders attempted to remain. 

About 1,000 years ago came the Moslems. They stayed, 
and converted many Hindus. Today, Moslems make up one- 
fourth of the Indian population. They are the largest re- 
ligious group next to the Hindus. These people are follow- 
ers of Mohammed, the Prophet of Allah. Their holy book, 
the Koran, teaches charity and the acceptance of fate. 

An outstanding Moslem ruler was Akbar the Great (1556- 
1605), who ruled at the peak of the Moslem Empire. Akbar 
worked to unify the Hindus and Moslems. 

It was in the Moslem period that the Sikhs broke off from 
the Hindu religion in protest against the caste system. A 
warlike tribe who live mainly in the Punjab, the 6,000,000 
present-day Sikhs have contributed a large proportion of 
soldiers to the Indian army. They never cut their hair and 
wear it bound up in a turban. It was because of the many 
distinct groups like the Sikhs that the Moslems never suc- 
ceeded in unifying India. 
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In the sixteenth century, when the Moslem empire was 
weakened, Europeans began their commercial penetration 
of India. These new “invaders” were the Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, and English who came in search of India’s silks, 
jewels, gold, and spices. 

The British, whose trade was handled by the British East 
India Company, a commercial organization, won out in the 
struggle for supremacy. Led by Clive, an ex-clerk of the’ 
Company, the British East India Company defeated the 
French at Plassey in 1757, and ruled India for the next 100 
years. 

But the British traders were not too scrupulous. They 
suppressed and exploited Moslems and Hindus alike. The 
dissatisfaction of the Indians flamed into open revolt in the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. Because of the extensive riotings and 
killings, it was decided in London that the British East India 
Company was no longer to rule India. In 1858 the govern- 
ment was transferred to the British Crown, and the founda- 
tion laid for the present system of government. 

The British were the last of India’s invaders. Under their 
rule are six million Christians, a small group of Jews and a 
smal] group of Parsees, in addition to the Hindus, Moslems, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, and Jains. The people speak about 200 
different languages and dialects, although there are only 24 
important tongues. India, like the United States, is truly a 
“melting pot.” 
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Government of India 


Many Indian women wear small ornamental jewel in 
side of nose, as American women wear earrings. 
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INDIA 


Struggles for a living 


ASHI is a village girl of India. She is thirteen. Next 
K year she -will have her ears pierced as a sign of her 

coming of age, and she will marry the man to whom she 
was engaged by-her family when she was 10. He is 34, 
and was married before, but his young wife died in child- 
birth last year. In India, where there often is no pre-and- 
post natal care, 100 out of every 1,000 women die in child- 
birth. (In Britain, only 5 out of 1,000 women die in child- 
birth.) 

Kashi’s future husband could not find any woman his own 
age, for the other women of his Hindu caste either were 
married (in India, nearly everyone is married) or were 
widows (among Hindus, remarriage of widows is forbid- 
den). 

Kashi’s own family includes her mother and father, her 
grandfather, her two uncles and aunts (one of whom is ill 
with tuberculosis), and her three brothers and sister. 

There are small cousins too, but not all of them may live. 
For in India 45 out of 1,000 children never reach the age 
of six. Most adults die before they reach 30. 

The whole family lives in a thatch-roofed hut with sun- 
dried mud walls. There are no windows. For heating, cow 
dung cakes are burned. Bamboo matting is used for sleep- 
ing. There are no chairs, no tables, no closets, no chimney. 

The clothing styles are simple and graceful. For the 
women there are bangles, a choli (bodice), and a 9-yard- 
long sari, which is draped around waist and shoulders and 
thrown across the head in place of a hat. The men wear 
a dhoti—a pair of baggy shorts. _ 


The Poverty of the Earth 


Meals, which are eaten on the floor with the fingers, are 
mostly rice or millet and bread pancakes. The whole 
family always is hungry, for only 39 per cent of the 
population is well nourished, and 50 million always are on 
the verge of starvation. If you toss a banana peel to a 
monkey in India, a swarm of children will fight for it. : 

Kashi has never gone to school, is illiterate. Only one 
child in four goes to elementary school in India. The gen- 
eral literacy rate for all of India is 12 per cent. Few Indians 
are fortunate enough to go to the more than 400 colleges 
and universities. The Indian government is planning com- 
pulsory education for all children 6 to 14 years old. 

Since her family is an average Indian family, appallingly 
poor and with an income of about $1 a month per adult, 
Kashi has to help in the fields. Like nine-tenths of all In- 
dians, her father is a farmer. He is not fortunate enough to 
own his own tiny tract of overworked soil, but is a tenant 
farmer..The absentee landlord takes half of his tenant’s 
grain as_rent but does little in return. 
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Ropes pulled by women spin paddle in butter churn. 





Kashi’s father never has seen a harvester, has never heard 
of artificial fertilizer or crop rotation. It takes them 50 miles 
of plodding to plough one acre. 

While the crops are growing or the land is idle, Kashi’s 
father gets head-over-heels in debt to the village. money- 
lender, who charges up to 100 per cent inttrest. 

As exciting to Kashi as the village religious ceremonies 
is a trip to the nearest small town. If she’s lucky, Kashi will 
see a traveling play, probably a dramatic version of a San- 
skrit epic — or perhaps a movie. India holds third place in 
world movie production, with 75 film-making firms making 
a total of more than 200 films a year. The movies generally 
are historic-religious, last from two to five hours, sometimes 
travel to the villages in portable theaters. There are only 
about 4 radios for every 10,000 Indians, (In the United 
States there are about 2,000 radios for every 10,000 per- 
sons. ) 


The Progressive State 


Like three-quarters of all Indians, Kashi will never go 
farther from home than the little town. She does not realize 
that, while her utter poverty is typical of India’s masses, 
there are exceptions. She never has met Mani, a fortunate un- 
touchable of Mysore. 

The democratic Indian state of Mysore is India’s most 
progressive region, a shining example of Indians, Parsees 
and Moslems working together. Although an untouchable, 
Mani lives in a modern apartment house, goes to the same 
school as high-castes, where both are taught mutual toler- 
ance. Her state boasts fine hospitals, village child care cen- 
ters, three hydroelectric plants built by an American, fac- 
tories for plastics and dynamos, and India’s first airplane 
plant, founded by an American. 

Mysore is an exception. Indian commerce and industry 
are more typified by the cities, and by a city laborer such 
as Tulsi Ram. 

Ram and his two sons work in a textile mill, make a 
combined net income of about $30 a month. In the New 
Delhi slums, which are among the world’s most sordid, he 
lives with his family of six in a stifling little room. Millet 
and potatoes make up every meal — never any fruit, butter, 
meat or milk. He never has owned a pair of shoes. He is 
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Pair of bullocks furnish power for concrete mixer. 


not a member of a labor union, for only half a million In- 
dian laborers are. , 

The mill in which Ram works is owned by G. D. Birla, 
one of India’s wealthiest men and Gandhi's financial backer. 
Birla feels that conditions cannot be bettered for Ram and 
his fellow-workers until Indian agriculture is improved and 
Indian raw materials used for industrialization. The Indians 
spotlight these facts: 


Too Many People—Too Little Production 


India is overpopulated, and her population is growing at 
the rate of five million a year. But underproduction is India’s 
main scourge. Only a third of her land is farmed, and the 
production from this third is the world’s lowest. The popu- 
lation is soaring twice as fast as the crops. Yet if more 
of the land were developed by modern farming, India easily 
could support her huge population. 

The landlord system is medieval, the tenants’ plots are 
too small, rotation of crops and good manure are nearly 
unknown. The soil therefore seems dusty, tired. Actually 
the subsoil, never reached by the plough, is rich. 

The result of India’s antique farming is famine. The 
latest famine, in Bengal in 1943, killed 50,000 weekly. The 
British have given India the largest irrigation system in the 
world and the fourth longest railroad network. But modern 
farming must be taught. 

India is topped only by the U.S.S.R. in quantity of re- 
sources. She has 20 per cent of the world’s laborers. She 
leads the world in skins and hides, has a third of the world’s 
cattle, although these are scrawny and almost milkless. She 
is number two in cotton and oilseed, number three in tea, 
number one in jute, sugar, indigo, seasame and lac. She 
has more rice than China, more wheat than Canada. Her 
top mineral] is coal, although she lacks coking coal. The coal 
is close to fine iron. She is number two in manganese, has 
much chromium, gold, bauxite, copper, mica. Her grave 
shortages are oil, sulfur and phosphates, 
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‘ British Combine 
Tata Steel Mills in India are largest in British Empire. 


Before the war, India had no machine tool factories, 
now she has over 100. The world-famed Tata Steel Works, 
a benevolent firm of Parsee industrialists, is the largest in 
the British Empire. 


Britain’s Stake in India 


“But,” Indian- business men say, “these advances are but 
a drop in the bucket.” They claim that real industrialization 
is impossible without government subsidies, which the 
British government is not giving. They maintain that half 
of India’s industries are handled by British managing agen- 
cies. The Indians point out that Britain uses India as a raw 
material supply base, purposely keeping India with few 
heavy industries to eliminate competition with British goods. 

The British answer that since rich Indians tend to hoard 
their wealth, it was British capital which developed India. 
They point out that Indian investors now hold 75 per cent _ 
of all government securities, once held by Britons. British 
investments in India now are far below British investments 
in Brazil and Argentina. Beforé the war India’ was con- 
tinually in debt to Britain. Now, because of British war bor- 
rowings, Britain owes India large sums. 

Indian industrialists have blueprinted a vision. Their 15- 
year Bombay Plan aims at 400 million miles of new roads; 
reforestation of an area twice the size of England and 
Wales; development of artificial fertilizer, auto, air-con- 
ditioning, and deep-freeze factories; doubling of the masses’ 
income; and doubling of food production. 

Meanwhile Kashi and Ram labor grindingly and die 
young. There are few Manis in this Rich Land of the Poor. 
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Government of Indla 
Gandhi, spiritual head of Congress party, making 
his way through a crowd of his devoted followers. 


that day throughout their country, Indians will observe 

their “Independence Day.” Yet India is still a part of 
the British Empire. The Indians are probably the only 
people in the world who celebrate a day of independence 
before that independence has been achieved. 

It was on January 26, 1930, that the Congress party pro- 
claimed India’s independence and adopted a national flag. 

It issued a Declaration of Independence patterned after 
our own. “We believe,” the document reads, “that . . . India 
must sever the British connection and obtain purna swaraj 
or Complete Independence.” The members of the party 
pledged themselves to fight for this goal. Since then the 
pledge has been renewed each year on this day. 

“Congress,” it should be explained, is the title of a political 
party in India and is not, as in the United States, the name 
of a legislative body. The history and aims of the Congress 
party will be discussed later. 

Another “oddity” to be remembered is that nearly one- 
fourth of India’s people are not British subjects at all. These 
are the 93,000,000 Indians in the Indian States, who owe 
allegiance only to their rulers. Thus there are actually two 
Indias — (1) British India, consisting of eleven Provinces; 
and (2) the 562 autonomous Indian (Native) States gov- 
erned by Indian Rulers or Princes. 

What is the political status of India? What are the policies 
of India’s political parties? What is India’s ‘political future? 


Ts: 26th of this month is India’s “Fourth of July.” On 
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Non- Fighters 
or 
Freedom 


To start with first things first, when the government of 
India was transferred to the British crown in 1858, the 
post of Secretary of State for India (responsible to Parlia- 
ment) was created, and a Viceroy in India appointed. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861, passed by the British 
Parliament, gave Indians their first share in the govern- 
ment. Indian members were appointed to the Legislative 
Councils of the Viceroy and of the Governors of Bombay 
and Madras. Until that time, legislation had been entirely 
in the hands of British officials. 


Congress Party and Moslem League 


The next important date in the political history of India is 
1885, when largely at the suggestion of the Viceroy, the 
Indian Congress party was organized. Its aims at the time 
were defined as national unity and “Consolidation of the 
union between England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such conditions as may be unjust or injurious.” 

With the years, the platform of the party broadened. It 
now stands for the complete unity and independence of 
India; for political and economic democracy based upon 
universal adult suffrage; for the protection of the rights of 
all the minorities. 

The Congress party is the largest and best organized 
political group in India. In the 1937 elections, it carried 
eight of the eleven provinces of British India. Its member- 
ship, however, had fallen in 1941 to only 1,500,000, or one 
in 259 of the total population. The spiritual leader of the 
party is Mohandas K. Gandhi, whose policy of non-violent 
resistance and non-cooperation has been the roe 
party’s weapon in its fight for independence. 

In 1906, the Moslem League was founded to give political 
representation to Indians of the Mohammedan faith. The 
League also favors independence for India, but it demands 
Pakistan — that is, a separate State for Moslems in those 
regions of India where Moslems are in a majority. The 
leader of the League is a Moslem attorney, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah. 

A growing agitation for self-government in India during 
the first decade of the present century led to the enactment 
by the British of the so-called Morley-Minto Reforms in 
1909. Greater opportunities were offered Indians in the Civil 
Service. They were allowed also to participate in legislative 
councils. Specifically, the Reforms provided for an elected 
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British Combine 
Non-violent resistance in action — demonstrating 
Indians lie across tracks to tie up railroad line. 


Indian majority in the Provincial Legislative Councils, and 
for an elected minority in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 
These Councils, however, had no control over administration 
or finances and their legislation was subject to veto. 

Following World War I, the “Government of India Act” 
of 1919 (better known as the Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
forms) was introduced. Its purpose was “the gradual de- 
velopment of self-governing institutions.” The Act for the 
first time gave the Central and Provincial Legislatures a 
majority of elected over appointed members. 

In the Provinces, it set up a system of twofold respon- 
sibility. This meant that some ministerial posts, such as 
education,. agriculture, and health, were transferred to In- 
dian Ministers responsible to the Legislature, while finance, 
and police were reserved for appointment by the Governor. 

A Central Legislature of two houses was set up. The 
upper house was a Council of State, and the lower house 
was a Legislative Assembly. Both houses had some nomi- 
nated members but the majority were elected. The Viceroy 
appointed three Indians to his Executive Council of seven 
men. The elections were on a communal basis: that is, by 
religious groups. Hindus, Moslems, Christians, etc., voted 
for members of their own faith. 

On December 20, 1935, after about seven years of in- 
investigations and debates, the British government passed a 
new Government of India Act, under which India has since 
been governed. The Act of 1935 provided for the establish- 
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Why it is taking so long for Indians 
to accept freedom offered by Britain 


ment of an All-India Federation of the Provinces of British 
India and of the Native States of the Princes. This union 
was to come into being as soon as a certain number of the 
Princes had agreed to join. 

In the Provinces, the Act resulted in a completely re- 
sponsible government, with all departments, including fi- 
nance and police, in the hands of popularly elected Indian 
Ministries. The Central- Legislature, however, remained 
the same as established by the Act of 1919. This aroused 
bitter opposition. The Socialist leader of the Congress party, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, called the new Constitution “all brakes 
and no engine.” 

Provincial self-government, as stipulated in the 1935 
Act, was put in operation in 1937. But negotiations with the 
Princes for the formation of the All-India Federation were 
suspended by the outbreak of World War II in 1939. 


Cripps Mission and Independence 


This brings us to the famous Cripps Mission of 1942. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, a Socialist and life-long friend of Indian 
independence, was authorized by the Churchill government 
to negotiate self-government with Indian leaders. 

Cripps proposed, briefly, that as soon as the war was over, 
Indians were to meet to draft their own Constitution, which 
Britain pledged to accept. Bhe new Indian government 
could choose for itself either (1) Dominion status, or (2) 
complete independence (secession from the Empire). 
Should any Province or State refuse to join the Federation, 
it would not necessarily delay India’s freedom, since that 
part of India could set up a separate government and join 
the Federation later if it chose. 

For the duration of the war, however, there was to be no 
change in the Constitution. All parties were asked to work 
together for victory and to name their own representatives 
to the Viceroy’s Council, on which there was to be only 
one non-Indian—the Commander-in-Chief of the army. 

After prolonged discussions, the various Indian parties 
turned down the proposals. The chief stumbling block, 
perhaps, was the fact that the Indians insisted on naming 
their own Commander-in-Chief of the army. 

The latest attempt to untie this Gordian knot was the 
decision by the Attlee government on December 4, 1945, 
to send an all-party Parliamentary group to India to talk - 
the situation over with Indian leaders. The Labor govern- 
ment reaffirmed its intention to grant India independence. 

The paramount question still is— Can the Indians get 
together? The chief division is between the Moslems and 
the Hindus. The Moslems want to protect their minority 
rights. They feel that the best guarantee is Pakistan — an 
independent Moslem State in a divided India. The Con- 
gress party, made up largely of Hindus (though it con- 
tains some Moslems), wants a united India. Then there is 
the question of the Native States ruled by Indian Princes. 
Many of them are opposed to a democratic federation. 

These are the problems that the Indians must settle for 
themselves. 
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Big 3 Agree on Big Points 
What Happened: Agreement on four 
important points was reached by the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Soviet Russia, and Great Britain. 

The four chief points were as follows: 

(1) They agreed on the procedure 
to be followed in writing the peace 
treaties‘with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. 

(2) They agreed to ask the UNO 
General Assembly to turn over to the 
Security Council the problem of study- 
ing control of atomic bomb. 

(3) They agreed to the creation of a 
four-nation Japanese Control Council. 
This would be similar to the Council 
now operating in Berlin. The United 
States, Russia, and China would each 
have one member. The fourth member 
would represent Great Britain, India, 
and Australia. 

(4) They agreed to revise the duties 
of the already working Far Bastern Ad- 
visory Commission in Washington. The 
Commission would not issue orders or 
recommendations until they were ap- 
proved by the U. S., U.S.S.R., Britain, 
China. Japanese Control Council in 
Tokyo would then carry out these orders. 

What’s Behind It: This new Far- 
Eastern machinery gives Russia a veto 
power similar to that it now has in the 
Allied Control Commission in Berlin. 
However, Gen: MacArthur will be per- 
manent chairman of the Japanese Coun- 
cil. (See major article in next issue.) 
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Anyone Got a Better Idea? 
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Tokyo Japs crowd to sign petition asking Gen. MacArthur to spare life of 
Yamashita, ex-Tiger of Malaya, sentenced to death for Philippine atrocities. 


China Suspends Civil War 


What Happened: As President Tru- 
man’s Ambassador, General George C. 
Marshall recently arrived in China to 
bring about peace between Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek’s Central Gov- 
ernment and the Chinese Communists. 
Shortly after his arrival, Ambassador 
Marshall conferred with the Generalis- 
simo and later with Comraunist leaders, 

Meanwhile, the Democratic League, 
an organization of liberals who are op- 
posed both to the reactionaries in the 
Kuomintang and to the Communists, 
has issued a statement warning General 
Marshall to distinguish between “false 
democracy and real democracy.” 

The outlook for domestic peace has 
brightened with the announcement that 
the People’s Consultative Council — 
composed of delegates from all political 
groups — is soon to be convened. The 
council will consider the major issues 
of dispute between the Nationalists and 
the Communists. These are the control 
of North China and the future status of 
the Chinese Communist army. 

What’s Behind It: General Marshall’s 
efforts have dlready achieved two posi- 
tive results: (1) suspension of fighting 
between the two opposing factions; and 
(2) the summoning of the People’s 
Consultative Council. 
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U. S. Recognizes Yugoslavia 


What Happened: Another king is 
jobless. The rickety throne of King 
Peter of Yugoslavia was kicked from 
under him when the United States and 
Britain simultaneously announced their 
recognition of Marshal Tito’s pro-Com- 
munist regime. 

The United States decision was an- 
nounced by Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. He stressed however, 
that we still disagree with claims that 
Tito’s government is truly representa- 
tive of the people, or that the one-party 
election held in Yugoslavia on Novem- 
ber 11 was by any means democratic. 

What’s Behind It: This action repre- 
sents an important reversal in our for- 
mer policy. In the past, the State De- 
partment had warned Tito’s govern- 
ment not to expect recognition, since 
the November 11 elections. had not 
been democratic and representative. 

The present about-face is generally 
interpreted as a concession to Russia. 
For the same reason, early recognition 
may be extended also to Re ania and 
Bulgaria. Hungary, Albaui» «nd Aus- 
tria have already been :..yuized by 
us. In the latter country. where a truly 
democratic election was held, the new 
Parliament recently chose Dr, Karl 
Renner as President of the Republic. 
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Russia Asks Turkish Area 


What Happened: Demands that Tur- 
key cede a strategic 180-mile stretch of 
her Black Sea coast to Russia were pub- 
lished at the same time in three Moscow 
newspapers, Since the Soviet press is 
government-controlled, these demands 
imply official approval. 

The response of the Turks was 
prompt and firm. Foreign Minister Has- 
san Saka told the National Assembly 
that Turkey would oppose with force, 
if necessary, any Soviet attempt to alter 
the present frontier. 

What’s Behind It: Why should Rus- 
sia, which already controls over one- 
sixth of the surface of the earth, want 
more land? The reason seems to be 
Moscow’s desire to protect her oil-ship- 
ping port of Batum. 


Fact-Finding and Wages 
What Happened: Fact-finding boards 


in labor disputes should have the right © 


to examine management’s books because 
“ability to pay is always one of the 
facts relevant to the issue of an increase 
in wages.” This statement by President 
Truman lit the fuse on a debate. 

Its immediate effect was to send labor 
and management representatives in the 
oil industry and General Motors cases 
back to the conference table. General 
Motors decided to try collective bar- 
gaining with the United Automobile 
Workers once again. Negotiations were 
also resumed between the United Oil 
Workers and fifty oil refining companies. 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, chairman of the 
oil board, and Lloyd K. Garrison, head 
of the automobile board, made provi- 
sicns to resume fact-finding if collective 
bargaining broke down. 

Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach laid down rules for all fact- 
finding hearings. If an employer does 
not produce the evidence requested, the 
board may take “the failure of the com- 
pany to contest this issue as an estab- 
lishment of the fact of ability to pay,” 
Secretary Schwellenbach said. 

What’s Behind It: If Congressmen de- 
cide to pass fact-finding legislation, they 
will have to consider the contentions 
of industry that opening its books would 
mean an invasion of the rights of pri- 
vate enterprise. (See major article in 
next issue.) 
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Armed Forces Merger 


What Happened: Army men smiled 
and Navy men frowned when President 
Truman asked Congress to combine the 
armed forces into a single department 
as part of a “total security program.” 

President Truman’s unification plan 
was almost identical with the one Army 
heads have been advocating before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. It 
calls for (1) a civilian Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense with Cabinet rank; (2) 
co-equal branches for air, land, and sea 
forces; (3) a Chief of Staff who would 
be chosen from each of the branches in 
turn every two or three years. 

The need for closely-knit strategic 
plans, and the monetary savings result- 
ing from one budget, were two of the 
President’s arguments for the merger. 
He emphasized, however, that new 
ways of thinking, as well as physical 
reorganization, would be necessary for 
a successful integration. Unification of 
the armed forces and universal military 
training are the two essential steps, 
President Truman said, in “a continu- 
ous program for our future safety and 
for the peace and security of the world.” 

What’s Behind It: New weapons and 
methods of warfare have convinced 
President Truman that we need a new 
concept of national defense—the utmost 
coordination at all times between the 
various armed forces, Navy men have 
argued that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
provides enough cooperation. They have 
many supporters in the House, who 
will fight against the merger. 
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Truman Vetoes USES Bill 


What Happened: President Truman 
provided the ammunition for a first- 
class fight with the reconvening Con- 
gress by his veto of the bill returning the 
United States Employment Service to 
the States within 100 days. He objected 
not only to the terms of the bill, but also 
to the method of legislation used to 
enact it. The bill was a rider attached 
to a measure cancelling $52,000,000,- 
000 in war contracts and appropria- 
tions. 

Congress violated a “fundamental 
principle” of “good government” by 
combining legislation on a major policy 
issue with an appropriation bill, the 
President charged. 

President Truman maintained that 
returning the USES to the States at this 
time would “immeasurably retard our 
re-employment program.” The Federal 
employment offices would be scattered 
among 51 states and territories at the 
time when efficient service is most need- 
ed to help returning veterans and dis- 
placed war workers, he pointed out: 
Federal operation should be continued 
until June,’ 1947, the President said. He 


also asked for permanent legislation to — 


make possible better service and facili- 


ties to veterans, workers, and employers. ' 


The $52,000,000,000 that would have 
been cancelled will not be spent, but 
will be put into a reserve fund. Presi- 
dent Truman ‘said that he was disap- 
proving that part of the bill “with sin- 
cere regret,” but had no choice. 

What’s Behind It: Because of his pre- 
vious statements on the USES, President 
Truman’s veto was no surprise. But 
his strong language was. It showed that 
the President does not intend to back 
down on his reconversion program. 
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Who's Who in India 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi — Re- 
garded as a saint by his followers, the 
Mahatma, meaning “Great Soul,” is 
still going strong despite his age (76), 
his many imprisonments, and his scant 
90 pounds. In his village home, Gandhi 
wears only a coarse white cloth, and 
follows a strict daily schedule. He al- 
lows himself only four hours sleep, 
rises at 3 a. m. to write letters. When 
he wants to concentrate, he declares a 
day of silence and meditation, 

Gandhi was married at 13 to a wife 
selected for him five yeafs earlier. He 
went to England to study law, then 
spent 20 years in South Africa fighting 
for the rights of Indian laborers, There 
he developed his principle of “Satya- 
graha” —to resist injustice by “non- 
violent non-cooperation.” He returned 
to India and was jailed many times for 
preaching non-cooperation. The Ma- 
hatma is a powerful influence even be- 
hind bars. Several of his many fasts 
while in prison were in support of the 
Untouchables, the lowest caste of Hin- 
dus. Gandhi succeeded in obtaining 
many rights for these outcasts. 

Jawaharlal Nehru — Pandit (“Wise 
Man”) Nehru is a strikingly handsome 
man, He was born 56 years ago into a 
Brahmin family of great wealth and in- 
fluence. Nehru was educated in Eng- 
land at aristocratic Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, and there became a -polished, 
cultured man of the world. When he 
returned to India in 1912 and saw the 
tragic conditions there, he burned his 
50 English suits and joined Gandhi in 
a life of struggle for Indian freedom. 

The Pandit is an ardent socialist, and 
he is one of the few internationally- 
minded Indian leaders. He thinks of 
his country as part of the world, in- 
stead of as a world in itself. Members 
of the Nehru family suffered heavily 
for their political work. Nehru’s wife, 
Kamala, died in 1936 as she was on 


the way to imprisonment. Nehru him- 
self has been jailed by British authori- 
ties nine times, While in prison, he 
wrote a history of the world and an 
autobiography, Toward Freedom. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad — This 
Indian Congress leader did not see In- 
dia until he was 10 years old..He was 
born in Mecca, Arabia, the holy city 
of the Moslem religion, and is de- 
scended from Moslem saints and holy 
men. Azad’s family moved to Calcutta 
in 1898, Educated at home by Arab 
scholars, the brilliant youngster com- 
pleted a 14-year course in Arabic, Per- 
sian, philosophy, logic, arithmetic and 
geography in four years. 

After a colorful newspaper career in 
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Azad Jinnah 


his youth, Azad devoted himself to 
working for Hindu-Moslem unity. He 
was first elected president of the Con- 
gress party in 1923. He has served in 
important posts since then. Azad is 
married and has one son. A short man 
with a moustache, clipped beard and 
horn-rimmed glasses, he “looks like the 
wise, kindly scholar that he is.” 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah — As perma- 
nent president of the Moslem League, 
Jinnah has been called “the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of Indian independ- 
ence.” But he has also been called “the 
saviour of the Moslems of India.” He 
broke with Gandhi's nationalist efforts 
in 1920, and has been the bitter enemy 
of the Congress party ever since. 

John Gunther describes Jinnah as the 
thinnest man/he ever saw, An orator 
who has tremendous influence over his 
audiences, Jinnah was born 69 years 
ago to a middle-class family in Karachi. 
Like Nehru and Gandhi, he studied law 
in Britain, where he adopted English 
tastes for dress. While Jinnah dons his 
“achkan shervani” (long coat) and fez 
for Mosletn League meetings, he is at 
other times a candidate for best-dressed 
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man of India. He does not take his 
religion very seriously, and married a 
non-Moslem wife. His dictatorial meth- 
ods and his fear of Hindu domination 
make the tall, wealthy Jinnah a night- 
marish figure in the dream of a united 


* India. 
Chakravarti Rajagopalacharia — It is’ 


rare for an Indian political leader to 
be a moderate, a compromiser. Yet 
“C. R.,” as he is popularly known, is 
such a man. His gaunt features and 
bald head make him look much like 
Gandhi, although he is younger than 
the Mahatma. C. R. achieved most pub- 
lic notice in 1942 when he backed In- 
dia’s full participation in the war against 
Japan, He also favored accepting Jin- 
nah’s scheme for a separate Moslem 
state to achieve immediate Indian har- 
mony. 

As prime minister of Madras in 1937- 
39, C. R. headed the finest administra- 
tion in India. He was born in this 
southern province, the home of many 
Indian intellectuals and intense Hindu 
Brahmins. One of the chief crusades of 
his life was against liquor, and he wrote 
a complete textbook on the subject. 
Rajagopalacharia’s only daughter, Lak- 
shmi, is married to Gandhi's son, Devi 
Das. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad — Sir Os- 
man Ali Khan, Bahadar Fateh Jung, 
Faithful Ally of the British Govern- 
ment, is the richest man in the world. 
As nizam (absolute ruler) of Hydera- 
bad, he controls India’s biggest, richest 
native princedom. His province extends 
over 100,000 square miles, is almost as 
large as New Zealand, and has a popu- 
lation of more than 16,000,000. 

Upon succeeding his father in 1911, 
the Nizam broke tradition by serving 
as his own prime minister. In 1939, he 
approved a new constitution providing 
for an enlarged Legislative Assembly. 
Hyderabad’s 59-year-old ruler rates a 
21-gun salute, and was given the special 
title of His Exalted Excellency by King 
George V. The Nizam is the only Mos- 
lem prince ruling a predominantly Hin- 
du province, : 
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By SANTHA RAMA RAU 


All change, 
no matter how slow, 
was unwelcome. 


1939 


HE first words my grandmother said to me when I re- 

turned to Bombay after ten years’ absence were, “My 
dear child, where in India will we find a husband tall 
enough for you?” 

“I don’t think I need worry about that for some time,” I 
suggested. “After all, I’m only sixteen.” 

“That’s nearly twice as old as I was on my wedding day.” 

There was clearly no answer to that, and I turned to my 
mother for help. She was just getting out of her car — the 
only woman I know who can do it gracefully — and was 
looking amused but encouraging. Under cover of the greet- 
ings and embrates I regained what I like to think was my 
composure, though my sister assured me that I didn’t lose 
my hunted look all day. As we walked across the deep 
veranda into the cool twilight of my grandmother's house, 
I decided that if this introduction was any sample, India 
was going to be unusual at least — if unnerving. 

Standing at the top of the white steps my grandmother 
had looked imposing if not positively frightening, but when 
I stood next to her I saw that she was a tiny woman — 
something under five feet — with a small, erect figure. Her 
face has a deceptively submissive expression; on her fore- 
head she wears the heavy red, yellow, and white caste marks 
of the Saraswat Brahmin; her hair-is drawn back to the low 
knot worn by the conventional Hindu woman. I followed this 
tidy little woman, in her red cotton sari (draped garment), 
wondering just how I should feel towards a virtual stranger 
who happened to be-my grandmother. 

In the drawing room the rest of the family was waiting 
for us. Grandfather picked up his cane and came across the 
room, “This is a very real pleasure,” he said in his careful 
Oxford English “I trust your journey over was not too 
uncomfortable. Traveling since the beginning of the war 
has been even more tiring than in normal times, has it not?” 
He looked bent, and much older than I remembered him, 
but his impersonal voice and inquisitive eyes had not 
changed. “Let me reintroduce you to your relatives. You 
have indeed been away from India too long.” Aunts and 
uncles and cousins came forward, and we smiled, shook 
hands, made the usual meaningless comments and greetings. 
The youngest girl in the house gave us each a cluster of 
jasmin flowers strung together on red twine. 

Mother said quickly to me, “Darling, how lovely they 
will look tucked in behind your pompadour,” to indicate 
what I was supposed to do with them. 

Premila, my elder sister, who has an irrepressible sense ot 
the incongruous, muttered under her breath, “Well, we're 
over the floor show, When do we eat?” 

My mother and Premila and I had arrived in Bombay that 
morning from South Africa. During my father’s three years’ 
diplomatic appointment in South Africa he had not been 
1946 
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able to take a vacation to visit Premila and me at school in 
England, so in the summer of 1939 mother called us from 
South Africa and told us to take’ the next boat out. We did — 
and when the war in Europe broke out, and we could not 
get passage back to England to finish our education, my 
mother decided to take us back to see India. 

As our ship had moved into the Bombay harbor that 
morning, the ten years that I had been away from India had 
begun to seem like a formidable barrier to “understanding” 
India. While we watched the reasonably exotic skyline of 
Bombay become clearer through the early morning mist, I 
hoped that the fact that most of the members of mother’s 
and father’s families were still in India would make our 
introduction to the country quicker and more complete. 

Mother said, “I’m sorry your first introduction to India 
after all this time has to be by smell.” The curious smoky 
and spiced breeze from the bazaars blew across the deck. 
Gradually we could make out the more impressive buildings 
—all railway stations or hotels, it turned out. 

Customs and passport officials are the same all over the 
world and by the time they had guided us through the 
formalities we were too tired to care what Bombay looked 
like. Seen from a car window, the Indian bazaar sections of 
the city were surprisingly like the glamorous Orient of Holly- 
wood movies, with beggars rapping at the car windows, 
half-naked people asleep on the pavements, and fly-infested 
selling booths. The English parts of the city, with their 
expensive shops and stiff uneasy houses, looked familiarly 
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provincial. Only the neat blocks of apartment houses along 
the sea roads seemed incongruous. 

My grandmother’s house is in Colaba, the extreme end of 
the island of Bombay, 

On both sides of the drive up to the house there were great 
banks of wet, dark tropical plants and bushes. The hollows 
were streamy and lined with hibiscus im flower. We drove 
past the tennis court, which was covered with green slime, 
for it had been flooded for the last few months of the 
monsoon. Now the servants’ children were making mud 
castles on it and climbing the guard wire to steal the 
mangoes from the trees. 

The house itself was large and white. Red and purple 
bougainvillea streamed down the walls and made a moving 
screen between the pillars of the porch. Later that morning, 
when my.cousin Asha showed us around the compound, 
we saw that the garden extended almost as far behind the 
house. Here were the servants’ quarters, low-roofed and 
mud-walled, with the inevitable brass vessel of water heating 
on the wood fire in the courtyard. The Brahmin cook was 
sitting in the shade, twisting his hair on the top of his head 
and reading his prayer book. One of the women was crouch- 
ing by the earthen fireplace blowing the hot embers into 
flame while her daughter ground spices in a stone bowl 
next to‘her. They all stood up, “Salaam Miss Sahib, salaam.” 
They stared at us, smiling and inquisitive. 

My cousin Asha told them that we greeted them too, that 
we were her relatives from a distant country, that we 
couldn’t speak Hindustani, The little boys drew circles in 
the dust with their toes — they clearly didn’t believe such 
absurdities. 

We walked back to the house. Inside it was cool and 
dark. The bamboo matting had been drawn across the 
verandas. There was the monotonous sound of the fans in 
every room. Already, now that the formalities of our arrival 
and the introductions to the family were completed, the 
members of the household had settled back to their normal 
routine and their daily occupations. 

Asha led us through the living room, furnished almost 
completely’ in the Indian style with low, hard thakats — 
wooden platforms — covered with a white tapestry or 
heavy woven cloth and softened only with bolsters piled 
against the wall. The tables were of intricately carved rose- 
wood — useless for anything but decoration. The only orna- 
ments were the brass vases filled with red flowers (as this 
was a joyful occasion) and the Benares trays piled high with 
jasmins. These would be changed twice or three times a 
day, according to how fast the flowers wilted. In a wall 
niche was a small image of Durga, the wife of the god 
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Shiva, which~the children had decorated with tinsel and 
pieces of red silk. They were commemorating her victory 
over a demon with the head of a buffalo, Asha explained. 
For nine days she would be worshipped and on the tenth 
she would be thrown into the water. 

“Alone at last,” Premila said as Asha closed the door on 
us in our bedroom. With a sigh she threw herself onto a 
bed, only to rise instantly announcing furiously that her 
back was probably broken. We turned up the bedclothes to 
find that the mattress was just a thin cotton pad over the 
bed of plain wooden boards. 

Mother came in with her hair down just as Premila was 
saying, “What I like about travel is that one can have such 
good clean fun roughing it in out-of-the-way places.” 

“What’s all the noise about?” mother asked. 

“Look at this bed. Am I supposed to sleep on this?” 

“You certainly are: And very thankful you'll be too in the 
really hot weather.” 

“But these are boards —” 

“Has Asha been showing you around the garden?” mother 
interrupted. Her years of diplomatic training have instilled 
in her the habit of avoiding scenes. 

Presently mother went downstairs to find out what she 

was expected to do by way of duties about the house. 
Premila looked pensively at the garden. Tea was served in 
the dining room. The room was arranged in the formal 
English manner, but the meal was relatively casual. Aunts 
and uncles drifted in and out, apparently unaware of the 
presence of other people. They picked up cups of tea and 
hard little varnished sweets or triangular curry puffs and 
wandered off again with a polite nod in our direction. By 
way of conversation I asked if there was any place we could 
sunbathe after tea. My grandmother looked astonished and 
angry. . 
Dinner was an entirely different meal. It was served late, 
about nine o'clock, and, we discovered, was the chief meal 
of the day. Chota hasari —the little breakfast — consists of 
a cup of tea at five-thirty or six in the morning, with 
possibly some fruit or toast served with it. At about eleven 
or at midday a heavier meal is eaten, chapatis — thin un- 
leavened wheat cakes — and curry, with dal — a kind of lentil 
soup — and curds and sweets of some sort. But for dinner, 
I was to learn, there was always rice, several varieties of 
curry, pepper-water and dal, chapatis, curds, buttermilk, 
pickles of various sorts, cabbage spiced with bay leaves. 
Afterwards all kinds of sweets were served, some heavily 
spiced, tasting unfamiliar and strong, and some that seemed 
to be just sweetened milk. Fruit from the garden and from 
the bazaars was then brought on — mangoes, guavas, pome- 
granates, nectarines. 

This meal was eaten on the wide veranda opening off the 
living room. An enormous cloth was spread on the stone 
floor. By the light of the oil lamps which were used on the 
veranda (though the rest of the house had electricity) the 
silver and the brassware on the “table” looked bright and 
foreign. The food was placed on flat, round silver thalis, like 
small trays, and the curries and other dishes were con- 
tained in little matching bowls clustered round the thalis. 

We sat on low wood stools round the cloth and ate with 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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AST May a __ Scholastic 
Awards winner prefaced 
her group of poems with a 
quotation from the Hindu’ re- 
ligious book, The Upanishads. 
The fact that she did this is an 
indication of our growing in- 
terest in Eastern literature. 

Yeats, the great Irish poet, 
was always a reader of Eastern occult, or “supernatural,” 
writings. He consciously mingled his own Celtic supernatural 
béliefs with those of the Orient. But many poets, ever since 
the Renaissance, have written in a rich, picture-making 
style that is characteristic of poetry in India. 

Do you remember Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes?” The imagery 
of this poem awakens all of our delight in sight, sound, and 
fragrance. In the poetry that comes from India you will find 
much of the same absorption in the things of the senses. 
Indian poetry is incense-laden, peacock-colored. Lilies, san- 
dalwood, embroidered robes, bracelet-encircled arms, and 
eyelids elongated with kohl (a cosmetic), rare-plumaged 
birds and princesses kept in purdah (the curtained-off 
women’s quarters of a palace), are woven into the tapestry 
of this verse. Yet beneath the decorative surface lies a deep 
religious, mystica] feeling. 

Indian poetry is, indeed, religious in origin. The oldest 
examples of Hindu writing are found in early hymns ad- 
dressed to the gods and contained in the four holy books, 
the “Vedas.” But for centuries the people of India have been 
singing a vast number of popular lyrics, many of them never 
written down. There are special songs for marriages, for 
births, for deaths, for prize-fights, for political events, for 
lovers, and so on. There are even songs written especially 
for women, to be read in purdah. 

In modern times, the Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941), expresses the Indian’s preoccupation with 
both earthly and spiritual matters. More widely read in this 
hemisphere than are any of his countrymen, Tagore has 
done much to increase our knowledge of Indian culture. 

Tagore was born in Calcutta. His father was a member 
of the powerful Brahmin, or highly cultured, caste. His frail 
mother died of tuberculosis when Tagore was still in his 
early teens. The young poet was privately educated, but 
later studied at University College in London. His first book, 
a narrative poem, was published when Tagore was only 17. 

Tagore translated his own writings and gained an English- 
reading audience when Harriet Monroe accepted his poems 
for Poetry magazine. In 1913 he won the Nobel Prize. All 
of his award money and that which he earned on his very 
extensive lecture tours want into the founding of his famous 
school, in Bengal. 

Tagore died in Calcutta at the age of 80. Besides his 
plays and novels, the revered Indian teacher and mystic had 
published over 100,000 lines of poetry! 
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He has been descitiell 
as “an ancient sage, with 
calm, impassive face, lofty 
smooth arched’ forehead Rabindranath Tagore 
above which falls an avalanche of white hair reaching to 
his shoulders, and prophetic beard.” 

The following selections from Tagore’s work illustrate 
one aspect of Indian poetry. These poems are aphoristic — 
that is, they express briefly some philosophical idea: They 
follow traditional verse-forms. Even in recent times, few 
changes have been made in the Indian poetic stanza. 





Why did the lamp go out? 
I shaded it with my cloak to save it from the wind, 
That is why the lamp went out. 


Why did the flower fade? 
I pressed it to my heart with anxious love, 
That is why the flower faded. 


Why did the stream dry up? 
I put a dam across it to have it for my use, \ 
That is why the stream dried up. 


Why did the harpstring break? 
I tried to force a note that was beyond its power. 
That is why the harpstring broke. 


“Stray Birds” is a long poem, made up of such short 
verses as these: 


Power said to the world, 
“You are mine.” 
The world kept it prisoner on her throne. 
Love said to the world, 
“I am thine.” 
The world gave it the freedom of her house. 
obese pape lp 
Death belongs to life as birth does: 
The walk is in the raising of the foot 
As in the laying of it down. 
a oe -@ wee 
By plucking her petals you do not gather 
the beauty of the flower. 


* * * * * 


A mind all logic is like a knife all blade: 
It makes the hand bleed that uses it. 


hee ee ee 


Let the dead have the immortality of fame, 
But the living the immortality of love. 





All poems reprinted from Rabindranath Tagore’s Selected 
Poems vind P Plays, by permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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XCEPT for the Marabar Caves — and they are twenty 


miles off —the city of Chandrapore presents nothing 
extraordinary. Edged rather than washed by the river 
Ganges, it trails for a couple of miles along the bank, scarcely 
distinguishable from the rubbish it deposits so freely. There 
are no bathing-steps on the river front, as the Ganges 
happens nc‘ to be holy here; indeed there is no river front, 
and bazaars shut out the wide and shifting panorama of the 
stream. The streets are mean, the temples ineffective, and 
though a few fine houses exist they are hidden away in 
gardens or down alleys whose filth deters all but the invited 
guest. 

Chandrapore was never large or beautiful, but two hun- 
dred years ago it lay on the road between Upper India, 
then imperial, and the sea, and the fine houses date from 
that period. The zest for decoration stopped in the eight- 
eenth century, nor was it ever democratic. There is no 
painting and scarcely any carving in the bazaars, The very 
wood seems made of mud, the inhabitants of mud moving. 
So abased, so monotonous is everything that meets the eye, 
that when the Ganges comes down it might be expected to 
wash the excrescence back into the soil. Houses do fall, 
people are drowned and left rotting, but the general outline 
of the town persists, swelling here, shrinking there, like 
some low but indestructible form of life. 

Inland, the prospect alters, There is an oval Maidan, and 
a long sallow hospital. Houses belonging to Eurasians 
stand on the high ground by the railway station. Beyond 
the railway — which runs parallel to the river —the land 
sinks, then rises again rather steeply. On the second rise is 
laid out the little civil station, and viewed hence Chandra- 
pore appears to be a totally different place. It is a city ot 
gardens. It is 1fo city, but a forest sparsely scattered with 
huts. It is a tropical pleasance washed by a noble river. 
The toddy palms and neem trees and mangoes and pepul 
that were hidden behind the bazaars now become visible 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


E. M. FORSTER (1879-——~), one of the best of the 
English novelists of today, is a slow, painstaking writer 
whose published work is fully matured. He lived in 
India for a time before World War I, and for several 
years in Egypt. In 1921 he returned to India to check on 
the notes he had made during his first visit, and to 
prepare for his next three years’ work on A Passage to 
India, of which this passage is the first chapter. This 

- novel is regarded as a landmark in Anglo-Indian writ- 
ing. It is still widely read and was awarded two major 
prizes in 1925. 
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City of Change 


By E. M. FORSTER 


and in their turn hide the bazaars. They rise from the 
gardens where ancient tanks nourish them, they burst out 
of stifling purlieus and unconsidered temples. Seeking light 
and air, and endowed with more strength than man or his 
works, they soar above the lower deposit to greet one 
another with branches and beckoning leaves, and to build 
a city for the birds. Especially after the rains do ‘they 
screen what passes below, but at all times, even when 
scorched or leafless, they glorify the city to the English 
people who inhabit the rise, so that newcomers cannot 
believe it to be as meagre as it is described, and have to be 
driven down to acquire disillusionment. As for the civil 
station itself, it provokes no emotion. It charms not, neither 
does it repel. It is sensibly planned, with a red-brick club 
on its brow, and farther back a grocer’s and a cemetery, 
and the bungalows are disposed along roads that intersect 
at right angles. It has nothing hideous in it, and only the 
view is beautiful; it shares nothing with the city except the 
overarching sky. 

The sky too has its changes, but they are less marked 
than those of the vegetation and the river. Clouds map it up 
at times, but it is normally a dome of blending tints, and the 
main tint blue. By day the blue will pale down into white 
where it touches the white of the land, after sunset it has a 
new circumference — orange, melting upwards into tender- 
est purple. But the core of blue persists, and so it is by 
night. Then the stars hang like lamps from the immense 
vault. The distance between the vault and them is as nothing 
to the distance behind them, and that farther distance, 
though beyond colour, last freed itself from blue. 

The sky settles everything — not only climates and seasons 
but when the earth shall be beautiful. By herself. she can do 
little — only feeble outbursts of flowers. But when the sky 
chooses, glory can rain into the Chandrapore bazaars or a 
benediction pass from horizon to horizon. The sky can do 
this because it is so strong and so enormous. Strength comes 
from the sun, infused in it daily; size from the prostrate 
earth. No mountains infringe on the curve. League after 
league the earth lies flat, heaves a little, is flat again. Only 
in the south, where a group of fists and fingers are thrust up 
through the soil, is the endless expanse interrupted. These 
fists and fingers are the Marabar Hills, containing the 
extraordinary caves. 





Reprinted trom A Passage to India by E. M. Forster with the 
permission of Harcourt Brace. 
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Ice fishing used to be one of Jane's favorite sports, ooting 
ent marks in school her regular occupation. At Adams Hig 
chool in Massachusetts, Jane was class valedictorian. 








Before coming to work at G.E. full time, Jane obtained 
several years of industrial laboratory experience and a Ph.D. 
in chemistry from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


_ Career in Science 








The Story of Dr. Jane Hastings 


R. HASTINGS is in charge of the 

only all-girl industrial laboratory in 
the Company; the personnel is feminine 
from the boss to the newest high school 
graduate. In this lab at G.E.’s Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, Works various alloys are 
tested and analyzed for the armed forces 
to help give our figh.ing men the best 
equipment possible. 

Many of the girls who have worked 
with Dr. Hastings leave for college train- 
ing in science, then return to General 
Electric. “It is one of the biggest thrills 
of my job,” says Dr. Hastings, “to help 
young girls makea real career in science.” 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


Av WN ‘ 


pee was third baseman on the Smith College varsity team 
ut she spent more time studying chemistry. Working ata G-E 
laboratory one summer, Jane decided to become a chemist. 


SUNT 
SOW 
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Dr. Hastings is now directing a testing laboratory at Pittsfield, 
but she still finds time to attend occasional - country 
auctions, to add to her collection of old American furniture. 
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If it’s travel...the Pennsylvania 
Railroad offers the shortest East-West 
route—and a whole fleet of fast, com- 
fortable, dependable trains. With con- 
venient connections at all principal 
“gateways” to points beyond. Enjoy 
modern sleeping-car accommodations, 
including roomettes and duplex rooms 
—or the restful comforts of individual 
reclining seats in air-conditioned coaches. 


If it’s shipping freight . . . the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad provides a vast fleet of 
special-type cars best suited for your 
freight needs. Look at the routes, so 
convenient to markets and ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard and Great Lakes. In 
addition, the largest freight pickup and 
delivery service of its kind! 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SERVES 
THESE 13 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





If you plan to travel, 
Ship or build... 


If it’s locating a plant... here’s a 
territory that has special advantages. 
Quick access to markets, coal, petroleum, 
electric power, Manpower, water, many 
natural resources, fine low-cost transpor- 
tation. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Industrial Department has compiled 
data on available buildings and sites— 
will also make confidential surveys, if 
desired. Communicate with our Indus- 
trial Agents in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York— 
or the Pennsylvania Railroad representa- 
tive nearest you. 


Whatever your transportation needs, we 
can be of service to you. Count upon 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, everyone of 
us, to do our best! 
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NEW YORK. The port, city, state NEW JERSEY. Industry, agriculrure— PENNSYLVANIA. Steel, coal, many indus- DELAWARE. A state small in area} 
are served by Pennsylvania R. R. and excellent ports of its own. tries—and the port of Philadeiphia. rich in industry and agricult 


OHIO. From Lake Erie to Ohio INDIANA. Diversified farming against KENTUCKY. Noted for its tobacco MICHIGAN. Home of the assem 


River—ports, farms, factories ! a background of modern industry. as well as its distilleries. 





line. A great farming state 
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INIA. Great builder of ships. The WEST VIRGINIA. State of steel, coal MARYLAND. Factories, farms, fisheries WASHINGTON, D.C. Also a 
tnnsylvania extends to Norfolk. and other large natural resources. and the port of Baltimore. distribution center for 
consumer goods. 
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VICTORIES IN MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


with death at his 
de and the painstaking — = 

ch scientist in his gun” ee 
i noney rts of mankind’s greatest fig ‘ 
Th — Sian weapons are — 
peer dis ase Realization of that fac 
et 3a ibb research scientists for many 
— a them to discoveries that — 
omar’ to alleviate human pogrom ee a 
ar - "Tife. On this page are a few glimp' 
yoy research activities. 


The physician’s struggle 


patient’s bedsi 


This baby lived because medical science has found a way to prevent hemor- 
rhagic disease in the newborn. Deficiency of vitamin K results in a subnormal 
amount of clotting substance in the blood. Thyloquinone, discovered at the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research, has exceedingly high vitamin K 
Fs activity and is a specific for the prevention and control of that hemorrhagic 
: ha a condition. This is a typical example of the way Squibb research is fighting 
‘ _ — . disease and saving lives, 
Like a cherry on a stem, the pituitary gland hangs in the center 
of the skull. The pituitary is one of the endocrine glands that 
produce those vital chemical substances called hormones. At 
the Squibb Institute for Medical Research much scientific in- 
vestigation has been devoted to the pituitary hormones 
because they are known to influence the activity of other 
endocrine glands, 
. Fighting diphtheria. 
Here you see diphtheria 
bacilli growing by the 
billions in special cul- 
ture flasks at the Squibb 
Biological Laboratories, 
Diphtheria antitoxin is 
the chief reliance of phy- 
sicians in fighting this 
disease. Squibb scien- 
tists have contributed 
to progress in concen- 
trating the antitoxin, 
thus reducing the dos- 
age volume to the ad- 
vantage of the patient. 


SQUIBB 


Astounding fact about penicillin is that 10,000 galions of cul- THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
ture broth yield only a few ounces of purified penicillin powder. 


Giant tank shown above is one of many at the Squibb plant. 
Saitile ieseeadhae Gis-Ganih Lalecsiedien hae tea o IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
major contribution to the relief of human suffering, 








Back to Bombay 


(Concluded) 


our fingers. The technique of this was 
hard enough to master, but we had to 
remember as well the complicated and 
formal ritual of the rest of the meal. 
As the servants bring round fresh dishes, 
you serve yourself with the left hand. 
You must always use only your right 
hand in the actual eating of your food. 
You must wait until the men have be- 


. gun their meal before you may begin 


on yours. And even then, you must wait 
till the older women start to eat. In the 
old days, the women would not even 
sit down to their meal until the men 
had entirely finished, They would wait 
in the kitchen and help the servants in 
serving the food, or in the more well- 
to-do homes they would wait in their 
rooms. I noticed that my grandmother 
still maintained this custom, and al- 
though she would sit with us she would 
eat nothing unti] her husband had fin- 
ished his meal. I think she would have 
liked to compel all the women in her 
household to behave in the traditional 
way, but this was one of the few in- 
stances in which she had found that 
social progress had got out of hand. 

The servants scurried about on bare 
feet, the tails of their turbans and the 
fullness of their white coats waving 
behind them as they dodged among the 
people at the table with fresh dishes. 

After dinner when we returned to 
the living room I turned to my grand- 
father and asked him if one could get 
some news on the radio at this time. In 
the middle of my sentence I stopped 
abruptly. It had suddenly occurred to 
me that there might not be a radio in 
the house, and that I might embarrass 
them by asking. But my grandfather 
said, “Do not be uncomfortable; we 
have a portable wireless here which one 
of your cousins brought from England.” 

He walked over to a table in the 
corner and unlocked a cabinet fronted 
with dark glass. Inside was the radio, 
shiny and anachronistic in this twilit 
Indian room. It looked as if it had never 
been used, but the battery seemed still 
to be good, for as I fiddled with the 
knobs the precise English voice of the 
newscaster from All-India Radio, the 
government-owned system, , broke into 
the room saying something about “, . . 
the impregnable defenses of the Mag- 
inot Line. . . .” Already Europe and 
the war seemed like a half-remembered 
movie. 


‘ 





Reprinted from Home to India by per- 
mission of Harper & Brothers. 
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Geer humorous writing seldom 
comes to The Round Table. The 
style is too difficult for most students 
to attempt. A light, off-hand, “tone” 
must be maintained, or the result 
is pitifully un-funny. 

“Ho for the Horse!” is amusing 
because the author does not “run 
his points into the ground.” And he 
varies his sentence-structure care- 
fully, balancing long, big-worded 
sentences against short, matter-of- 
fact statements. 


Ho for the Horse! 


What a noble animal is the horse! And 
what a foolish animal is man, to spend 
so much of his time on the back of a 
horse. Rise up, ye saddlesore millions, 
and proclaim to the world that the 
equine’s days are over! Mechanizing, 
vulcanizing, and motorizing have re- 
placed him on the farm, in the cavalry, 
and on the highway. 

A few deluded zealots, however, per- 
sist in using the horse as an exercising 
machine. I wish these breeched and 
booted beings would either leave us 
groundlings to our earthbound tasks, or 
migrate somewhere as the Mormons did 
—only farther away. They are forever 
inviting us to join them in a short trot 
around the local] bridle paths. Such ex- 
cursions alway§ prove to be neither short 
nor at a trot. I avoid them. 

If, however, I let myself be coaxed 
into one of these trips, I am confronted 
with numerous problems. When I ar- 
rive at the stables, how shall I pick a 
calm horse? Does one look at their 
teeth, or feel their noses? I generally 
say, “Me? Oh yes, of course. I'll. . . 
ah . . . take that low one over there. 
Oh — she’s the workhorse?” 

They all look so terribly energetic! 
Finally, I gesture grandly in the direc- 
tion of the droopiest-eyed mare I can 
find. My friends smile indulgently. I 
force a brave smile too, and murmur 


something horrible, like “Tally-ho!” or 
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STUDENT WRITERS’ OWN PAGE 


“We're off!” I expect an awful time. 

The horse, brightening up the mo- 
ment she leaves her stall, seems to ex- 
pect a good time. Invariably the horse 
is wrong and I am right. I “mount” — 
always from the wrong side — and swal- 
low hard. My dappled mare, downright 
jovial’ now, snorts, and we hie our- 
selves down the bridle paths. 

My horsey companions seem to think 
I’m as rock-ribbed (or rock-bottomed ) 
as they are. I try to explain that I have 
never solved the. age-old problem of 
rising when my gallant steed rises, and 
going down when this animate cocktail- 
shaker does the same. The horse and I 
compromise; we meet halfway with a 
distinctly audible thud. f 

Even if I manage to persuade my 
hosts of my inabilities in horsemanship 
so that they smilingly allow.me to drop 
back for a while, my noble mount soon 
actively vetoes the idea. Being a gre- 
garious animal, she decides to overtake 
her comrades up ahead. All my yanking 
on the reins is tono avail. 

I know, my friend, I shouldn’t have 
yanked on the reins; I should have di- 
rected them, “firmly but gently.” You 
don’t seem to understand that when I 
ride a horse the reins serve not only to 
steer the steed, but ‘also as a tangible 
guarantee against my abrupt departure 
from its back. ‘ 

Carrying on all this physical violence 
with an animal so physically superior to 
ourselves is not my idea of exercise. The 
horse obviously can take it better than 
we can. It is he who gets the exercise. 
In football, man is matched against fel- 
low-man, That’s exercise. But who wants 
to play football with a team of horses? 
Besides, the better you ride, the less 
exercise you get. And on that point I 
painfully take my stand. ’ 

David Baumann, 15 
Scarsdale (N. Y.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Schuman 





Our next broadcast of Round Table 
poetry will be Saturday, January 19, on 
Bob Emery’s Rainbow House, 10:30 to 
11:30 a.m. (EST) over Mutual. 
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ESTERNERS venturing into the old, rich, and enormous 
field of Indian literature may easily lose their way. They 
soon discover that in order to understand the literature fully, 
they would need to do a lifetime of work. Finally, they 
come upon a few landmarks — the common traits of all great 
literatures. But to draw even a thumb-nail sketch of Indian 
writing is a formidable task which will probably satisfy no 

Indian. 

First ot all, there are scarcely any real experts on all the 
Indian literatures. One-hundred-eighty languages and three 
times as many dialects are spoken in India. The scripts of 
the written languages are equally varied, so that the average 
educated Indian is familiar with his native tongue, with 
Sanskrit (the classical Indian language), or Persian, and 
generally English. Consequently, there are no reliable and 
comprehensive histories of Indian literature. 

Secondly, although it is more than 3,000 years old, a 
huge portion of Indian literature has never been written. 
It passed from generation to generation of illiterate people 
in song and story, and is being transmitted in this way today. 
Most of this word-of-mouth literature consists of proverbs, 
folksongs, epics from the Sanskrit, religious poetry, and tales. 
No one will ever know the origin of the sacred writings, for 
while they were developing, India was conquered and 
re-conquered. Each conquest brought new cultures which 

- were slowly assimilated, until] a new blend of philosophy 
and culture emerged and became truly Indian. 

Among the oldest of the Indian stories are those contained 
in epics which resemble in some ways the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Since the titles are Tong and difficult, we shall 
mention only the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Sakun- 
tala. The best of Hindu thought is expressed in great col- 
lections which may be compared with the Bible. These are 
the Rigveda, the Upanishads, and the Bhagavad-Gita, which 
form the bases of the Brahman religion. 

Equally old are the fairy stories, fables and other tales 
from the people. Many of these are similar to the Arabian 
Nights in that they are tied together by a thread of plot. 
The fairy stories have given inspiration to many European 
writers, who owe the magic mirror of Snow White, the bean- 
stalk of Jack and the Beanstalk, the Seven-League boots, 
and of course the magic carpet, to India. Many of Aesop’s 
wise animals and the morals of his fables may be found in 
the Panchatantra, or “Five Books,” the famous fable-book 
of India. 

The plots and characters ot the familiar folk-tales are 
often presented on the stage. India has had a people’s theater 
tor unknown ages. Traditional dramas, miracle plays, farces, 
puppet shows are pérennial favorites — often in verse, some- 
times in modern dress. One of the best of the old plays is 
The Little Clay Cart. This quaintly charming drama was 
produced in New York about twenty years ago, with con- 
siderable success. 

The Western world is indebted for what it knows of the 
great people’s literature of India to the work of several 
painstaking Englishmen. Among the first of the British con- 
querors to recognize and respect the Indian culture was 
Warren Hastings — first governor-general of India from 1774 
to 1785. Hastings encouraged Sir William Jones, a fine 
scholar, to study and translate the great Indian works. From 






















































A thumb-nail 











1800 on, many learned Englishmen undertook similar task ae 
As their work progressed, a knowledge of English spregiy 
among educated Indians, until, in time, English became Jame } 





only inter-provincial language. Today, it is easier fy a 
Bengali to make himself understood in Assam through £ng- 
lish than through his own language or Assamese. spapers 
and magazines in English are the only natiogal publications 
in India. 

This common language was adopted by Indian writers 
with the beginning of the modern literary movement in 
Bengal. Their school of writing is called the Indo-Anglican. 

The leader of the Indian renaissance in literature was the 
great Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore (see Poetry). Ta- 
gore was an internationalist, a world soul, who believed that 
all people should come to know one another and their com- 
mon problems. He believed in borrowing’ from the West 
when borrowing led to a richer Indian culture. From this 
belief stemmed a great interest among Indian writers in 
the work of Europeans, and particularly English authors. 
Sir Walter Scott and other Romantic novelists and poets — 
Dickens and Thackeray, Keats and Shelley — were studied 
and, to a certain extent, imitated, by young Indian writers. 

From Bengal the movement spread to other parts of India, 
until by 1900, all the great provinces had their distinguished 
writers in the modern vein. Among these were the novelists 
Shanker Ram, Venkataramani, R. K, Narayan, and Ahmed 
Ali. Toru Dutt and Sarajini Naidu, a poet, became India’s 
best-known women writers. Several distinguished literary 
critics emerged, and two writers of excellent light essays. 

With the surge of political unrest and the great hunger 
for Indian independence in the twentieth century, a new 
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school of .Indo-Anglicans emerged — the great political writ- 
ers. The first of these was Mahatma Gandhi, master of an 
almost Biblical prose style in English, Today many have 
been equally influenced by the work of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
a writer of supple, lucid prose. While the influence. of these 
men upon Indo-Anglican style has been good, they have 
directed Indian writers too narrowly into the political field. 
As yet no great novelist has arisen to paint India’s struggle 
in universal terms, as Tolstoy did Russia’s war with Napo- 
leon in War and Peace. 

To be sure, the Indian writer suffers from a serious handi- 
cap. Among his own people, he has only a microscopic audi- 
ence, for most of them are illiterate. Only about one out of 
ten can read, and certainly even those are, for the most 
part, too poor to be able to buy books. Consequently, most 
talented young Indians prefer to go into government service 
rather than to risk starving for lack of readers. 

The ordinary reader in India depends largely for his lit- 
erary fare upon the numerous magazines. These periodicals 
offer a vast amount of biography, essay, short-story, serial- 
ized fiction, and description in many languages, as well as 
in English. 

Perhaps greater than the Western writers’ influence upon 
India, was India’s influence on Western writers, and es- 
pecially poets. From medieval days, when India was first 
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opened to Europeans, she began to cast a great and subtle 
charm over the minds of Europeans. All their writings on 
India expressed the hunger of the heart for a rich strange 


. land —a craving for the exotic which gave wings’ to their 


imaginations, They saw India in a wishful light, although 
most of them never visited there. Hakluyt, Shakespeare, 
Milton, the Restoration poets, and the Romanticists thought, 
read and dreamed of India. Truly the country has a strong 
tascination — the fascination of beauty, culture, luxuriance, 
and variety as well as poverty, oppression, sorrow, filth, and 
disease. 

This concept of India as a strange, rich, overpowering 
land lasted until the days of Queen Victoria. Then with 
the publication of his first volume of short stories, Bombay- 
born Rudyard Kipling threw new light on India. Plain Tales 
from the Hills, a collection of short stories, presented the 
Englishmen in India in a realistic manner, and a new Anglo- 
Indian literature was. born. Perhaps equally influential was 
Sir Edwin Arnold, who wrote The Light of Asia, an epic 
poem on the Hindu philosophy which attracted world-wide 
attention. 

Unlike Arnold, who sincerely admired Indians and their 


- culture, Kipling wholeheartedly supported Britain’s position 


and imperialist policies in India. He spoke of the task of 
ruling India as “the white man’s burden,” and referred to 
“lesser breeds without the law.” Although he spoke Hindu- 
stani, learned from Indian ayahs (nurses), he drew a sharp 
color line. Despite this personal bias, Kipling’s stories and 
verses in The Jungle Books, Just So Stories, Barrack-Room 
Ballads, Wee Willie Winkie, and especially his best novel, 
Kim, performed a service to the world in making it freshly 

aware of the richness of India. F 

To Indians, the work of Sir Edwin Arnold and of Kipling 
is unreal. Their world remains essentially alien, Only in Kim 
can they see an approach to the bridge between the India 
they know and an Englishman’s India. 

Unfortunately, many of Kipling’s followers imitated his 
imperialistic attitude. Ethel M. Dell, Mrs. Maud _ Diver, 
Elizabeth Barrington, and other popular woman novelists 
wrote of a romantic India which never existed. They made 
melodrama of the humdrum middle-class life of the Anglo- 
Indian public servants. Such Indian people as appeared in 
their stories were shadowy servitors in the background. 

More recently, however, two distinguished writers have 
been more successful in understanding both the Indians 
and the Englishmen in India. E. M. Forster in his fine novel, 
A Passage to India, writes with great insight and impar- 
tiality of the problem of too unlike peoples forced into close 
relations. The Indian — more emotional, sensitive, and in- 
dolent than the Englishman — suffers under the stigma of 
being a conquered vassal in his own land. The Englishman, 
condemned to the boredom of civil service in the army or 
government, chafes at the climate and the people whom 
he makes little effort to understand. He becomes more bru- 
tal, stupid, and intolerant than he would ever be at home. 

Christine Weston, born and reared in India, is another 
novelist*‘who writes with sympathy and indignation of the 
lot of the educated Indian in Indigo. Some of her Europeans 
are like Forster's; others have been mellowed and enriched 
by contact with the East. 
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India Has 
Given Us Words 


ENS of thousands of GIs are back 

or coming back from India. All of 
them have picked up a smattering of 
one or more of the Indian languages 
they have heard around them in the 
CBI theater. Some of these words had 
already edged themselves half-way into 
our language, which is fully as polyglot 
as India’s. A few were solidly in, and 
had been for a long time. Some of the 
commonest of these well-established In- 
dian words are: 

Chutney, from an Hindustani word, 
means a pickle or relish, served with 
curry (Tamil word) and rice. 

Ginger—originally a Sanskrit word, 
meaning horn-shaped, because the ed- 
ible ginger roots are pronged. 

Jodhpurs—a Rajputana word mean- 
ing riding-breeches, cut to fit tightly 
around the ankle, loosely above the knee. 

Polo—from a Tibetan word, meaning 
ball, and now used to describe the 
horseback game we all know. A chuk- 
ker is a period of the game, lasting 
7% or 8 minutes. 

Verandah—an Hindustani word, 
means exactly what it does in English 
—a‘piazza or porch. 

Your GI friends from the CBI will 
use a great many words that are half- 
way familiar to you from reading Kip- 
ling. The commonest of these are: 

Sahib—an Hindustani word which 
came originally from the Arabs, mean- 
ing a gentleman. Usually it is applied 
to Europeans, but sometimes also to 
Indian big-wigs, like a “rajah Sahib.” 

Sahibah or Memsahib is the lady of 
the species sahib. 

Pukka—an adjective from Hindu- 
stani which originally meant ripe, solid, 
or cooked. It has been taken over by 
the Anglo-Indians to mean good, or 
genuine, or real. So a pukka sahib is 
the real McCoy, a perfect Chesterfield. 
Kipling used the word otherwise when 
he spoke of a “pukka famine”—a real 
or genuine famine. 

Sepoy—an Hindustani word borrowed 
from the Persian which may mean either 
a native policeman, or a native soldier 
in.the British Army. 

Salaam—from the Arabic, means a 
very low bow of obeisance. Usually an 
Indian touches his right hand to his 
forehead when he salaams. Sometimes 
‘he merely says “Salaam,” to mean 
“thank you.” Sometimes he says, “Sa- 
laamji,” which adds a touch of respect 





or affection. The suffix ji (pronounced 
gee) may be added to any proper name 
or title. 

Of course you've also read the fol- 


‘lowing words: 


Mahatma—a Sanskrit word meaning 
a great soul, or a sage. The mahatma’s 
admirers often call Gandhi Gandhiji. 

Fakir (fah keer)—from the Arabic, 
is any member of the sect of Moslems 
who have taken vows of poverty and 
contemplation. Later in India, any kind 
of mendicant wonder-worker, popularly 
supposed to lie on beds of nails, do rope 
tricks and al] such feats which demon- 
strate a control of the mind over the 
body, was called a fakir. 

Yoga, Yogi—Sanskrit words, meaning 
union. A yogi practices yoga, which is 
accomplished by concentrating upon an 
object with complete discipline of the 
mind and body. The yogi hopes to reach 
a state of nirvana where his soul is freed 
of all that enslaves it. Strangely enough, 
the English word yoke may have come 
originally from the Sanskrit yoga. 

Taj Mahal—the famous alabaster 
tomb in India which was built to com- 
memorate the wife of the Mogul Shah- 
Jahan. Mahal means palace; taj means 
a cap worn by a dervish. But Taj Ma- 
hal means neither. It means literally 
“abode of the favorite.” 

Topee, or topi—an Hindustani word 
which means any hat, but has come to 
mean especially the pith-lined sun- 
helmet worn by Europeans to protect 
their heads from the ferocious sun. 

Wallah—Hindustani for agent, master 
or owner; also a servant, or just a fellow. 
Christopher Morley writes: “I wonder 
if the ticket wallah would like some 
books to review in his spare time.” But 
the Indians speak of any European as 
a topee wallah because all Europeans 
wear hats. On the other hand, a punkah 
wallah is a servant who sits on the 
verandah and moves the big fan, called 
a punkah. Complicated, isn’t it? 

Ayah—Hindustani for a native nurse- 
maid or ladies’ maid. All English chil- 
dren in India have their own ayahs, 
from whom they learn whatever lan- 
guage they speak among the natives. 

Amah—Hindustani for a woman serv- 
ant or maid of any kind. 

A soldier back from India may puzzle 
you with a sentence that goes some- 
thing like this: “We lived in our bashas 
until the monsoons came. All during the 
season, the dhobi brought back our fa- 
tigues mildewed.” 

Bashas' are bamboo huts. The mon- 
soons are the rainy season, the cool 
weather when a southwest wind blows. 


The dhobi is the laundry wallah. 
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2 THAT 
by SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN! 


Could you please give me the answer 
to this question? 


A wrote: “attention is invited that 
such and such a condition exists.” 

B insists that this statement is correct: 
“attention is invited to the fact that 
such and such condition exists.” Is B 
correct or is A’s statement permissible? 

D. C., Fort Smith, Arkansas 


A is wrong—or more accurately—he 
just isn’t writing English as we under- 
stand it. What he says sounds like a 
rather awkward translation from Ice- 
landic. 

B is correct though somewhat heavy- 
handed and stuffy in his expression. He 
hasn’t learned that in writing, as in 
drawing, a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. Some- 
where, someone has taught him that 
poisonous rule which seems to govern 
so much of contemporary “official” writ- 
ing: Don’t say it simply or directly. Use 
long words and involved sentences if 
you want to sound important. All that 
B really has to say is that “Such and 
such a condition exists.” Unless the 
reader of the letter died last week or 
is reading the letter in a state of coma 
(not comma), he will get the point 
without his having to be told that his 
attention is being invited. 

. oO oO ° 


Which “tue” should I use in the fol- 
lowing sentence: There are three (two’s, 
too’s, to’s) in the English language. 

Ruth Armbruster, Sandusky, Ohio 
Ruth Curry, Celina, Ohio 


I hate to take the bloom off your 
slightly mischievous inquiry, girls. But 
this is what is known in the profession 
as a “chestnut.” It’s one of those unan- 
swerable questions, insoluble mysteries 
which everyone stumbles upon. Long 
ago (sometime in the carboniferous 
period, it seems), I recall having sprung 
this one on my English teacher. She 
smiled a little wearily (I thought) and 
said, “I wish I knew the answer to this 
one.” I know now how she felt. 

There just is no such word. Someday, 
someone will invent one. But maybe 
we'd better not encourage them to try. 
If they succeed, think of what malevo- 
lent (another very good word) joy they 
will be denying to future generations. 
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Women’s curiosity has ever been a danger to a man 


wince 


NCE upon a time a poor Brahman 
was walking along a dusty road, 
when he saw something sparkling on 
the ground. On picking it up, it turned 
put to be a small red stone, so, thinking 
somewhat curious, the Brahman put 
nto his pocket and went on his way. 
nd by he came to a corn-merchant’s 


he bethought himself of the 
one, and taking it out, offered it 
corn-dealer in exchange for a 

ad sup, as he had no money. 
kaw Mor a wonder, the shopkeeper 
\ was Ofest man, so, after looking at 
\the stgne, hetbg de the Brahman take it 
\\ o the king, farAsaid he, “all the goods 
\y my shop are\gptits equal in value!” 
\\\Then the Brahnkaftcarried the stone 
td: the king’s palaceéygyd asked to be 
into his presensesBut the prime 
r refused at first admit him; 
Bfhman per- 
ing beyond 


he was me to see 


was \just like a 
-ruby, red and fiery;therefdte,\when the 
kirig saw it he said, JWhat ost thou 
ant for this ruby, O/frahman?” 
hen the~Brahmah gephed,|)Only a 
poundof meal to m¢ x2) Hdle cake, 
“« ” . / 
Nay,” said’ (thetkiageAt is worth 
more than, that¥®S 
his-treasury, andy Pt over to the 
\ “Brahman, who PRIS, way . re- 
joicing) Se . 
\ Then Whe king calledhis @uden, and 
Saye the Newel into her \yjstoe i 


for I am gry 
So he sent eck of rupees trom 
ins 
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TRANSLATED BY FLORA ANNA STEEL 


So there the ruby snake-stone lay for 
twelve long years. At the end of that 
time the king sent for his queen, and 
said, “Bring me the ruby; I wish to 
satisfy myself that it is safe.” 

The queen took her keys, and going 
to her room, opened the chest, and, 
lo! the ruby was gone, and in its place 
was a handsome stripling! She shut 
down the box again in a great hurry, 
and thought and thought what she had 
better do to break the news to the king. 

Now as she thought, the king became 
impatient, and sent a servant to ask 
what the delay was. Then the queen 
bade the servant carry the box to the 
audience chamber, and going thither 
with her keys, she unlocked the chest 
before the king. 

Out stepped the handsome stripling, 
to everybody’s astonishment. 

“Who are you?” quoth the king, “and 
where is my jewel?” 

“I am Ruby Prince,” returned the 
bey. “More than that you cannot know.” 

Then the king was angry, antl drove 
him from the palace, but, being a just 
man, he first gave the boy a horse and 
arms, so that he might fight his way in 
the world. 

Now, as Prince Ruby journeyed on 
his steed, he came to the outskirts of 
the town, and saw an old woman mak- 
ing bread, and as she mixed the flour 
she laughed, and as she kneaded it she” 
cried. 

“Why do you laugh and cry, mother?” 
quoth, Prince Ruby. 

“Because my son must die today,” 
returned the woman. “There is an ogre 
in this town, which every day eats a 
young man. It is my son’s turn to pro- 
vide the dinner, and that is why I 
weep.” 

Then Prince Ruby laughed at her 
tears, and said he would kill the ogre 
and set the town free; only the old 
woman must let-him sleep a while in 
her house, and promise to wake him 
when the time came to go forth and 
meet the ogre. 

“What good will that do to me?” 
quoth the old woman; “you will only 
be killed, and then my son will] have to 
go tomorrow, Sleep on, stranger, if you 


~ will, but I will not wake you!” 
Rasy. Then Prince Ruby laughed again. “It 
RAE use, mother!” he said, “fight the 
1 oy will not wake me 
S Pizee-ef meeting 
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the gates of city, and, tying his horse 
to a tree he lay down to sleep peace- 
fully. By and by the ogre came for its 
dinner, but hearing no noise, and see- 
ing no one, it thought the townspeople 
had failed in their bargain, and pre- 
pared to revenge itself. But Ruby Prince 
jumped up, refreshed by slumber, and 
falling on the ogre, cut off its head and 
hands in a trice. These he stuck on the 
gate of the town, and returning to the 
old woman’s house, told her he , had 
killed the ogre, and lay down to sleep 
again. 

Now when the townspeople saw the 
ogre’s head and hands peering over the 
city gate, they thought the dreadful 
creature had come to revenge itself for 
some slight. Therefore they ran to the 
king in a great fright, and he, thinking 
the old woman, whose son was to have 
formed the ogre’s dinner, must have 
played some trick, went with his officers 
to the place where she lived, and found 
her laughing and singing. 

“Why, do you laugh?” he asked 
sternly. 

“I laugh because the ogre is killed!” 
she replied, “and because the prince 
who killed it is sleeping in my house.” 

Great was the astonishment at these 
words, yet, sure enough, when they 
- came to examine more closely, they saw 
that the ogre’s head and hands were 
those of a dead thing. 

Then the king said, “Show me this 
valiant prince who sleeps so soundly.” 

And when he saw the handsome 
young stripling, he recognized him as 
the lad whom he had driven from the 
palace. Then he turned to his prime 
minister, and said, “What reward should 
this youth have?” 

And the prime minister answered at 
once, “Your daughter in marriage, and 
half your kingdom, is not too high a 
reward for the service he has rendered!” 

So Ruby Prince was married in great 
state to the king’s fair daughter, and 
half the kingdom was given him to 
rule. 

But the young bride, much as she 
loved her gallant husband, was vexed 
because she knew not who he was, and 
because the other women in the palace 
twitted her with having married a 
stranger, a man come from No-man’s- 
land, whom none called brother. 

So, day after day, she would ask her 
husband to tell her who he was and 
whence he came, and every day Ruby 
Prince would reply, “Dear heart, ask me 
anything but that; for that you must 
not know!” 

Yet still the princess begged, and 
prayed, and wept, and coaxed, until 


SHORT STORY 


NOTE: Mrs. Flora Anna Steel is 
more than a translator. She lived in 
India for twenty-two years, during 
which she studied the people and the 
customs as few Englishwomen ever 
bothered to do. Most of the fairy 
stories she re-tells in Tales of the 
Punjab, she heard from illiterate In- 
dians who had inherited them from 
their ancestors. You will recognize 
in this story many of the character- 
istics of the fairy stories we all loved 
as children. 
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one day, when they were standing by 
the river side, she whispered, “If you 
love me, tell me of what race you are!” 

Now Ruby Prince's foot touched the 
water as he replied, “Dear heart, any- 
thing but that; for that you must not 
know!” 

Still the princess, imagining she saw 
signs of yielding in his face, said again, 
“If you love me, tell me of what race 
you are!” 

Then Ruby Prince stood knee-deep 
in the water, and his face was sad as he 
replied, “Dear heart, anything but 
that; for that you must not know!” 

One again the wilful bride put her 
question, and Ruby Prince was waist- 
deep in the stream. 

“Dear heart, anything but that!” 

“Tell me! tell me!” cried the prin- 
cess, and, lo! as she spoke, a jewelled 
snake with a golden crown and ruby 
star reared itself from the water, and 
with a sorrowful look towards her, dis- 
appeared beneath the wave. 

Then the princess went home and 
wept bitterly, cursing her own curi- 
osity, which had driven away her hand- 
some, gallant young husband. She 
offered a reward of a bushel of gold to 
any one who would bring-her any in- 
formation about him; yet day after day 
passed, and still no news came, so that 
the princess grew pale with weeping 
salt tears. At last a dancing-woman, one 
of those who attend the women’s festi- 
vals, came to the princess, and said, 
“Last night I saw a strange thing. When 
I was out gathering sticks, I lay down 
to rest under a tree, and fell asleep. 
When I awoke it was light, neither day- 
light- nor moonlight; and while I won- 
dered, a sweeper came out from a 
snake-hole at the foot of the tree, and 
swept the ground with his broom; then 
followed a water-carrier, who sprin- 


- kled the ground with water; and after 


that two carpet-bearers, who spread 
costly rugs, and then disappeared. Even 
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as I wondered what these preparations 
meant, a noise of music fell upon my 
ear, and from the snake-hole came forth 
a goodly procession of young men, glit- 
tering with jewels, and one in the midst, 
who seemed to be the king. Then, while 
the musicians played, one by one the 
young men rose and danced before the 
king, But one, who wore a red star on 


his forehead, danced but ill, and looked . 


pale and wan. That is all I have to 
say.” 

So the next night the princess went 
with the dancing-girl to the tree, where, 
hiding themselves behind the trunk, 
they waited to see what might happen. 

Sure enough, after a while it became 
light that was neither sunlight nor 
moonlight; then the sweeper came forth 
and swept the ground, the water-carrier 
sprinkled it, the carpet-bearers placed 
the rugs, and last of all, to the sound 
of music the glittering procession swept 
out. How the princess’s heart beat 
when, in the young prince with the red 
star, she recognized her dearest hus- 
band; and how it ached when she saw 
how pale he was, and how little he 
seemed to care to dance. 

Then, when all had performed before 
the king, the light went out, and the 
princess crept home. Every night she 
would go to the tree and watch; but all 
day she would weep, because she 
seemed no nearer getting back her 
lover. 

At last, one day, the dancing-girl said 
to her, “O princess, I have hit upon a 
plan. The Snake-king is passionately 
fond of dancing, and yet it is only men 
who dance before him. Now, if a 
woman were to do so, who knows but 
he might be so pleased that he would 
grant her anything she asked? Let me 
try!” 

“Nay,” replied the princess, “I will 
learn of you and try myself.” 

So the princess learnt to dance, and 
in an incredibly short time she far sur- 
passed her teacher. Never before or 
since was such a graceful, charming, 
elegant dancer seen. Everything about 
her was perfection, Then she dressed 
herself in finest muslins and silver bro- 
cades, with diamonds on her veil, till 
she shone and sparkled like a star. 

With beating heart she hid behind 
the tree and waited. The sweeper, the 
water-carrier, the carpet-bearers, came 
forth in turn, and then the glittering 
procession. Ruby Prince looked paler 
and sadder than ever, and when his 
turn came to dance, he hesitated, as if 
sick at heart; but from behind the tree 
stepped a veiled woman, clad in white, 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Press Association 


Where are the engines? The Douglas experimental bomber XB-42 is pow- 
ered by engines located in the tail which drive two contra-rotating 
propellers. Nicknamed the “Mixmaster,” the plane is shown on its 
record-smashing flight from Long Beach, Calif., to Washington, D. C. 
Flight was made in 5 hours, 17 minutes, and 34 seconds. But the XB-42 
did not fly the approved route, and its record is therefore not official. 


U. 5. AVIATION — 1955 


HAT is the outlook for civil 
aviation in the U. S.? 

How many planes will be 
manufactured in the U. S. by 
1950? 

How many people are likely 
to be employed in U..S. civil 
aviation in the next ten years? 

The Office of Aviation Infor- 
mation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration set out to answer 
these questions. It conducted a 
survey of the entire civil avia- 
tion industry to determine how 
large the industry would grow 
in the next ten years. 


Boom in Light Planes 


The CAA believes that civil 
aviation will grow chiefly be- 
cause of personal (light plane) 
flying. In 1945, there were ap- 
proximately 30,000 light planes 
registered in the U. S. The CAA 
predicts that by 1955, this fig- 
ure will climb to more than 400,- 
000 aircraft. 

The CAA says that the light 
plane industry is in about the 
same position today that the au- 
tomobile industry was in the 
early 1900s. 

In 1908, there were less than 
33,000 automobiles registered in 
the U. S. By 1910, this figure 
rose to about 468,000. A similar 
growth, says the CAA, can be 
expected for civil aviation. 


The 400,000 light planes will 

be used as follows: 280,000 

. planes for personal business and 
pleasure; 40,000 planes operated 

by companies for business _pur- 

poses; 80,000 planes used in 

commercial aviation, for flight 

instruction, crop dusting, aerial 

photography, etc. 


Airlines’ Future 


Commercial airlines face a 
bright future, according to the 
CAA. In 1982, U. S. airlines 
carried approximately 474,000 
passengers. In. 1944, this figure 
had increased almost ten-fold — 
to 4,668,330 passengers. CAA 
predicts that by 1955, the air- 
lines of our nation can expect to 
have 20,000,000 passengers a 
year! 


Air cargo will also show a | 


huge increase, says the CAA. 
Greatly increased air cargo traf- 
fie will require a fleet of 1 200 
commercial air transports —three 
times the present number. An 
additional 330 transports will be 
engaged solely in international 
flying. 

Most of these transports will 
be air giants, capable of seating 
several times as many passengers 
as present-day types of trans- 
ports can accommodate. 

These planes will operate 
from . 6,300 airports in the 





United States — more than twice 





the number of airports now in 
use. 

Aircraft manufacturing, which 
has fallen off sharply since the 
end of the war, will again be 
stepped up — according to CAA 
estimates. To meet the demand 
for new planes and replace- 
ments, aircraft manufacturers 
will produce 200,000 planes a 
year by 1955. 


Jobs in Aviation 


If these predictions are accu- 
rate, the aviation industry will 
provide a total of 633,000 jobs 
in 1955. This is not an impres- 
sive number when compared to 
the more than 2,500,000 people 
engaged in the aviation indus- 
try during the war. But the war 
years were abnormal*, and so 
was the growth of the aircraft 
industry. 

To obtain a clear picture of 
how civil aviation will grow in 
the future, let’s compare the 
number of aviation jobs that are 
expected to be available in the 
next ten years with prewar avia- 
tion employment figures. In 
1955, the various branches of 


‘ civil aviation will provide jobs 


as follows: 

Manufacturing—307,900 jobs, 
compared to 64,000 in 1939. 

Commercial airlines — 165,500 
jobs compared to 18,400 in 1939. 

Light plane flying (personal, 
business, and commercial) — 
100,000 jobs compared to 7,100 
in 1939. 


* Means word is defined on p. 9 





“ - Acme 
British test Nazi V-2 rocket bomb in 
Germany. Rocket is filled with sand 
and aimed te hit harmlessly in sea. 


Airports — 39,900 jobs com- 
pared to 4,200 in 1939. 

Federal Government ( princi- 
pally the CAA) — 20,000 jobs 
compared to 5,000 in 1939. 

In addition to these 633,300 
jobs, another 268,000 people 
will be employed indirectly from 
aviation — in aircraft radio- and 
instrument manufacture, for ex- 
ample. 

Thus, in 1955 aviation will 
provide a total of 901,300 jobs 
— almost seven times the num- 
ber of jobs which existed in pre- 
war aviation. 

What about military aviation? 
CAA says that our Army and 
Navy air forces will total 18,750 
planes — just a fraction of our 
war-time air strength. 
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What is an airplane’s 


service ceiling? 
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1. Recruited for the Army by a Union agent, 17-year-old Pulitzer 
jumped overboard when his ship reached Boston and swam 
ashore. He did not see why the agent should get his bounty. 
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2. After the war, the penni- 
less immigrant went to St. 
Louis. Through hard work 
and resourcefulness, he rose- 
from reporter to newspaper 
owner in 10 years. 









PULITZER 
for $2500,/ 























/ WILL MAKE THE DISPATCH 
A GREAT PAPER AGAIN. 
/ 810 $2500. 






BUILDERS OF AMERICA 





JOSEPH PULITZER 
(1847-1911) 


First Giant of Modern Journalism 


OSEPH PULITZER came to America 

from Hungary in 1864 for a military 
career. Instead he did his real fighting 
with words as publisher of two great 
newspapers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the New York World. 

In politics and with crusades in his 
papers’ columns, he fought corruption 
with boundless energy. By making the 
World “.,.not only cheap but bright, 
not only bright but large, not only large 
but truly democratic . . .,” he set circula- 
tion records and paved the way for pop- 
ular journalism in America. 

One World “stunt” raised $100,000 
to build the Statue of Liberty pedestal 
and gained many readers for the paper. 
Pulitzer’s newspapers were leading or- 
gans of liberal thought in America. 

He endowed the journalism school at 
Columbia University and established the 


Pulitzer prizes in journalism and letters. 






















THE WORLD SAYS 
Post-Dispatch—soon the city’s 
chief evening paper. In 1883 
Pulitzer bought the New York 


SUNK BY A 
SPANISH 








5. Pulitzer suddenly went blind while on a 

health cruise in 1899. But secretaries informed 
ewaretl him of world events and he directed his papers 
until his death 22 years later. 




























World and began upsetting 
newspaper tradition. 


FROM NOW ON WE : 
SAY THINGS IN PLAIN Y =— 
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4. The World was called a 
Yy SF of its circulation fight with 
Yi , Hearst’s New York Journal 
encouraging the Spanish- 


BUT (7 18 NOT DARK, 
MR. PULITZER! 
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JOKE-OF-THE-WEEK 


Best story thié week comes from 
Vonna Basham, East Bank High School, 
East Bank, West Virginia. 


An old lady was visiting an army 
camp. On her tour of inspection, she 
saw a dejected rookie sprawled in front 
of the guardhouse. She approached him 
cheerfully. “How are you getting on, 
young man?” 

The boy stood up. “Not so good, lady. 
My draft number was 498, and I landed 
here just a week ago. They gave me a 
suit that didn’t fit and a pair of shoes 
that are driving me crazy. They feed 
me food that is terrible.” 

The lady looked sympathetic, so the 
rookie went on. “To top off everything, 
last Sunday they marched me ten miles 
to church. The parson preached for an 
hour. Then, he took up a black book 
and said, ‘Now for 498: Are you weary; 
are you heavy-laden; are you sore-dis- 
tressed ...’ I jumped to my feet and 
shouted, ‘You’re darn right I am.’ So, 
I got five days in the guardhouse.’ ” 


Bad Scare 


A lecturer announced to his audience 
that the world would probably end in 
seven billion years. 

“How long did you say?” came a ter- 
rified voice from the rear. 

“Seven billion years,” 
repeated firmly. 

“Thank goodness,” said the voice. “I 
thought for a moment you had said 
seven million.” 


the lecturer 


Bennett Cerf 


Process of Elimination 


1st Hunter: “Hey, Bill?” 

2nd Hunter: “Yeah.” 

lst Hunter: “Are you all right?” 
2nd Hunter: “Yeah.” 

lst Hunter: “Then I’ve shot a bear.” 


Palmetto and Pine, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

















The Saturday Evening Post 


“A table near the orchestra, please.” 
























LARRY IS BUSINESS MGR. 
of his high school paper— 
also its star advertising sales- 
man.He’s varsity quarter- 
back. Coaches at the “‘Y’’— 
where his baseball, football 
teams were city champions. 


SUMMERS LARRY CARRIES 
ICE to keep fit. Active in 
church work, Larry waschosen 
Senior Sunday School presi- 
dent. A star debater, he plans 
to use this talent as a lawyer. 


LARRY HASTINGS SAYS: “Life may 
begin at 40 for some folks, but for 
me it begins at breakfast! I always 
eat a good breakfast, because morn- 
ing is the busiest, ‘workin’est’ part of 
the day. 

“I like to get going with KIX! As 
a breakfast starter, KIX is mighty 
easy to take. It’s crisp to bite into— 
and man, that flavor’s ‘super’! KIX 
sure wins with mel!” 
He Avoids “MORNING SLUMP” 
Larry knows that a winning break fast 
helps make a winning day! For the 











LARRY HASTINGS, 16, of Kenosha High; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. Elected Junior Class 
President. Head of the Student Council. 
Picked as “A Citizen of Tomorrow” for 
outstanding character and achievements. 








heart of that breakfast, Larry turns 
to that famous American energy grain, 
Corn—the grain that sustained our 
pioneer ancestors. 

KIX is nutritious Corn in a grand 
new form! Corn popped into toasty, 
tasty “Crunchy Puffs”.Witha “come- 
on” Corn flavor that’s malt-sweet, 
honey-smooth. 

Be smart—eat an energy breakfast. 
“Kick off” with KI1X—that energy 
breakfast cereal. You'll-say: “It’s a 


WINNER!” 
General Mills 


KIX is a reg. trade mark of General Mills. Copr. 
1946, General Mills, Inc,, Minneapolis, Mian, 







HIS jamboree on “Pet Peeves in 
Dating” has a funny twist. Both girls 

and boys have the same major com- 
plaints—about the opposite sex: too 
much talk-talk about self and other 
dates; too much attention to other-than- 
dates; lateness, etc. However, there are 
several all-girl complaints: necking, lack 
of manners and neatness among boys. 
On the male side only, there’s the 
“string along” in making dates. 

The question for the next Jam Ses- 
sion will be: WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
HIGH SCHOOL? Is “going to school” 
just a pet gripe of yours or would you 





really do things differently, if you were 
your own Board of Education? If you’d 
rather tackle this positively than nega- 
tively, then describe your idea of an 
IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL. How would you 
run it? What sort of courses would you 
offer? What extra-curricular activities? 
Athletics? Assembly programs, etc.? 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than January 25th to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If you do not wish 
your name printed, please say so, but all 
letters must be signed with name and 
school address.—Gay Head. 





TODAY’S QUESTION 
What Are Your Pet Peeves in Dating? 


My pet peeve in dating is women. 
Women are, generally speaking—I guess 
that’s enough said. Women are generally 
speaking. All the time, talk-talk-talk. New 
hairdos, Van Johnson, convertibles, Van 
Johnson, new dresses, Van Johnson. And 
in speaking about these, everything. is 
“cute,” “ducky,” “darling” or “adorable.” 
It’s enough to make a guy want to be a 
hermit! 

Bill Ankeney 
Beavercreek H. S., Alpha, Ohio 


Why is it a boy doesn’t know that when 
a girl says, “Tell me all about yourself,” 
she’s just asking to get the conversation 
rolling? If the first hour involves his last 
five years, I can take it. But, when three 
hours pass and he’s still talking about his 
tenth summer, I can barely overcome the 
urge to scream, “Who cares!” 


Gretchen Lyle . 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


My pet peeve is going out with a girl 
who meets an old friend. They go into a 
huddle and you feel like Columbus in 
Russia! 

Gordon Granlees 
Delanson (N. Y.) Union Free School 


My pet peeve is when my date asks me 
what I want to order in the drugstore. Re- 
membering his pocketbook, I meekly say, 
“A coke, please.” Then he turns around 
and orders a‘ malt for himself. Ther 
oughta be a law! ; 

Ruth Tiemann 
Pueblo (Colo.) H. $. 


The pest who flirts with every other girl 
in the drug store or on the dance floor and, 
when he’s introduced to a new girl, starts 
bragging—subtly, of course—about how 
many letters he’s earned in swimming and 
basketball. That really gripes me! 

Jean Neff 
Morton H. S., Cicero, Ill. 


What peeves me is when you're on a 
double date and the two girls get together 
and all they talk about is clothes and make- 
up and other boys they know. 


A Boy 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Christian H. S. 


If there’s one thing we dislike in dat- 
ing, it’s a boy who constantly brings up 
the subject of other girls. 


Jean Darrah and Selma Lipman 
Mt. Sidney (Va.) H. S. 


D oting on self 

A lways petting 

T 00 possessive 

I re excessive 

N ever neat 

G ive me a good book anytime! 
Venabelle Welday 
Roosevelt H. S., Dayton, Ohio 


When I step a babe out, I want her to 
be herself—sweet, of course, and natural. 
I don’t want her putting on a movie star 
act! 


Dan McCarthy 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. S. 


My pet peeve in dating is the way the 
girls are afraid to order anything to eat. 
It makes me feel cheap. 


James Devine ~ 
Edgewood H. S., Madison, Wis. 


Necking in the movies! The boy always 
manages to sit behind a big head and has 
to move closer to the girl. Whenever he 
stretches his armis, one accidentally on pur- 
pose always falls right round your neck. 


June Luke 
Whitney Voc. H. S., Toledo, Ohio 


When I go out upon a date 
Respect comes first of all, 

And then, I guess, not being late 
When my b.f. comes to call. 


Lorraine Parker 
Bedford (Ohio) H. S. 


My pet peeve is the girl who says, “I'll 
be readv at seven sharp.” At seven you 
arrive. No girl! When she finally arrives 
and you go to a show or a dance, she 
spends another fifteen minutes in the pow- 
der room! 

Jim Brey 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The date I hate 

Is the goon who spoons— 

His line is older than Father Time’s! 
When you smile 

His ego zooms 

Such inflation is really a crime! 


Doris Berkowitz 
Monroe H. S., New York, N. Y. 


My biggest peeve is the “string-along.” 
It goes like this: “Well, I really don’t know 
about Friday night. If my aunt’s cousin’s 
sister comes, I’ll have to stay home. I won’t 
know until Friday. I'll let you know then.” 
Oh, yeah? 

If a girl would come right out and tell 
a boy she doesn’t want to go with him, a 
boy would respect her more. 


Bill Savitz 
N. Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


One who doesn’t care how he’s dressed 
and forgets to get a haircut. One who 
smacks gum in your ears and doesn’t give 
you any! 


Faye Theilpope 
Milby H. S., Houston, Texas 


The carelessness most boys show con- 
cerning etiquette. They think it’s too much 
bother—but it’s humiliating to a girl when 
her date doesn’t know manners. 

Rosemary McCarthy 
Atherton H. S., Louisville, Ky. 
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blowing 
the Films 


“Tops, don’t miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 

www (M-G-M. Produced and di- 
rected by John Ford, Captain, 
U.S.N.R.) 


The editors of Scholastic Magazines 
choose M-G-M’s They Were Expend- 
able as their Movie-of-the-Month for 
January. The film, based on William L. 
White’s best-seller, tells how the first 
squadron of P-T boats proved their 
worth in the war. ‘ 

The action begins at Manila Bay just 
before Pearl Harbor. At this time, naval 
officials thought of P-T boats as little 
more than pleasure craft, useful per- 
haps, for running errands. Lt. John 
Brickley (Robert Montgomery) did not 
share this view. Neither did his cocky 
crew. 

After Pearl Harbor when the Phil- 
ippines were blockaded, Brickley and 
his crew get their chance. The rest is 
Navy history. 

A documentary account of the first 
P-T boat raids is skillfully interlaced 
with the story of the crew itself. There 
is a brief suggestion of romance when 
Lt. (j.g.) “Rusty” Ryan (John Wayne) 
meets Lt. Sandy Davyss (Donna Reed), 
an Army nurse who outranks him. 

The quality that sets the film above 
the average war picture is good taste. 
This is evident in acting, dialogue, and 
direction. The result is an honest, dig- 
nified story. It does not seek to arouse 
your emotions, but rather to inspire 
your respect. It knows how to pay trib- 
ute to gallant men without pausing after 
every sequence to blow trumpets. 

Aside from their expert supervision 
of production, the Navy should get 
some credit on the acting side. For Rob- 
ert Montgomery, Commander U.S.N.R., 
has just been retired after five years of 
active service. While in combat, he actu- 
ally did command a P-T boat squadron. 
This is his first appearance back before 
the camera since his popular pre-war 
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Jordan. He enacts 
the rolé of Lt. 
Brickley with re- 
straint and under- 
standing. John 
Wayne, Donna 


Here Comes Mr. 
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MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “““They Were Expendable. 

vvvThe Bells of St. Mary’s. “The Spanish 
Main. “Saratoga Trunk. ““Johnny in 
the Clouds. “The Man in Grey. ““Confi- 
dential Agent. ““Spellbound. ~““Adven- 
ture for Two. “Kitty. “Diary of a Cham- 
bermaid. “Girls of the Big House. “Detour. 
“Whistle Stop. 
Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“What Next, Corporal Hargrove? “She 
Wouldn’t Say Yes. “How Do You, Do. 
“People Are Funny. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. ~Mexi- 
cana. “#Yolanda and the Thief. “Stork 
Club. 

Mystery: “Danger Signal. ~““And Then 
There Were None. “Cornered, 
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Western: “Abilene Town. “San 
Antonio. “Frontier Gal. ~““Dakota. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 
“Appointment in Tokyo. 


‘ai 


Robert Montgomery and John Wayne 
on a P-T in They Were Expendable. 
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Movie-of -the-Month 
Seal for January is 
awarded to M-G-M 
for the film They 
Were Expendable. 


Reed and Mar- 
shall Thompson 
support him in 
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style. 





How to make her family love you, too 





1. When meeting your girl’s family for the 
first time, insure success with this standard 
equipment: (a) a box of candy (b) a trim 
Arrow Shirt (c) a matching Arrow Tie (d) 
a neat Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Meet Pop. Start off right with him by 
joining in his favorite indoor sport, check- 
ers. This’ll give him a swell chance for a 
close-up view of your form-fitting Arrow 
Shirt (Sanforized-labeled to ward off shrink- 
age). But don’t you dare win. 





2. Meet Mom. She just adores the clean- 
cut, smoothie type. That’s why she’ll go for 
your perfect-setting, always-fresh Arrow 
Collar ...that just-so knot (thanks to a 
special lining) of your Arrow Tie. 





4. GOSH! You did your work too well! 
The folks like you so much, they just won’t 
leave you two alone! CONSOLATION: There’s 
always the movies. And you'll always be 
attractive in an Arrow outfit. (If your 
dealer can’t supply you, try him again!) 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Underwear « Handkerchiefs ¢ Sports Shirts 
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the last word in 
modern sports equipment 
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Bob receives a basketball from the 
star of Oklahoma, Evelyn Wyckoff. 


HEY laughed when he got up to play. 

And they roared when he sat down. 
He was so big and clumsy. But time 
marches on, and the jeerers now are 
cheerers. 

We're talking about Bob Kurland, the 
Oklahoma A. & M. basketball star. 
Standing exactly 7 feet, he is the tallest 
hoopster in the world. 

Thanks to his coach, Hank Iba, Bob is 
no longer a goon. For two years in a 
row, he’s made the all-America team. He 
averages about 20 points a game and is 
a great team man. With his step-ladder 
arms, he is sure death under the baskets. 

Before the rules were changed, he 
used to stand in front of the basket, 
jump up and slap away the opponents’ 
shots! 

Born in Jennings, Mo., 22 years ago, 
Bob hails from a long line of giants. His 
dad is 6 ft. 3 in.; his uncles and cousins 
start at 6-3 and go up and up. 

Shy, modest, very likable, Bob is pres- 
ident of the Student Senate and captain 
of the basketball team. He is majoring in 
general science, has a B-plus average. 

He has a variety of nicknames. Some 
people call him “Red” because of his 
hair; others call him “Foothills” because 
of his height. Another odd moniker is 
“Two-Towel.” This was hung on him by 
a trainer who said it took two towels to 
dry Bob’s long frame! 

Kurland’s biggest thrill in basketball 
came last season when he led the Aggies 
to the national crown. Next to basket- 
ball, he likes track best. Last year he 
tried his hand at shot-putting and high 
jumping. 

Despite his height, he loves to dance 
— when he can find a girl big enough. 
He wears a size 14 shoe, Other tall boys 
all over the country write to him for his 
old basketball shoes. Bob already has 
worn out four pairs this season! 


— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Curried Facts 


Some Indian Oddities 


On getting up in the morning, a 
native of India —if he wears shoes — 
taps them upside down on the floor, 
to dislodge any scorpion or spider that 
may have crept in during the night. 


ee ¢ 


Odd as it may seem, the Congress 
party was founded largely as a result of 
the enthusiasm of an Englishman, a re- 
tired member of the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice, Allan Octavian Hume. According 
to T. A. Raman, there is even a theory 
that it was the then Viceroy of India, 
Lord Dufferin, who started the idea. 





In southern India, among the hill 
tribes, if a tiger snatches a baby, the 
local holy man hammers nails into the 
sacred village tree — that, theoretically, 
is supposed to seal the mouths of all 
tigers. 

You have heard of the Indian rope 
trick? So have we. But no one has ever 
seen it. In this trick, the performer, 
supposedly, tosses a length of heavy 
rope into the air. The rope stands 


» upright and rigid, The performer then 


climbs up the rope. Nice trick, if you 
can do it. : 


India holds the world championship 
in polo, This is as it should be — for the 
game supposedly originated in the In- 
dian state of Manipur in-the 15th cea- 
tury. To be sure, polo was played some- 
what differently then. Small ponies (no 
larger than the Shetland) were used. 
And the game ended only at sunset. 

The most common names in India are 
Rama (for boys) and Sita (for girls). 
Rama, hero of the Ramayana, was a 
perfect and ideal king, husband and 
son. Sita, his wife, was devoted, beau- 
tiful and kind. 

When a woman dies, it is the Indian 
custom to wrap her in her very best 
sari. If the woman is a widow the sari 
is white. The’ body is carried by male 
relatives and placed on a pyre of logs. 
No logs, however, are placed over the 
body, so as not to obstruct the view of 
the watching spirit. If the departed is a 
married woman, the husband pours rice 
over her mouth to “feed the spirit.” 
Before fire is set to the pyre, ghee (clar- 
ified butter) is poured over the dead 
woman’s hair—the reason for that is 
unknown. Finally, the ashes are 
dumped into some holy river like the 
Ganges and the funeral is over. 








A Quiz on India 


A QUIZ ON INDIA 
|. WHO'S WHO 


Here are some names you ought to 
know in connection with the history of 
India — past and present. Pick seven 
names which fit the seven descriptions, 
and write the corresponding letter in 
each space. 

a-Mohandas Gandhi; b-The Nizam of 
Hyderabad; c-Field Marshal Wavell; d- 
Mohammed Jinnah; e-Maulana Azad; f- 
Lord Chelmsford; g-Jawaharlal Nehru; 
h-Sir Stafford Cripps; i-General Dyer; 
j-“C.R.” : 


. Richest man in the world_____ 
. Political moderate. 
. Spiritual leader of Congress party 








. Indian Socialist leader 

. Moslem League president_______ 
. British negotiator in 1942____ 
. Indian Congress leader. 


ll. INDIA STRUGGLES FOR A LIVING 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. India’s chief mineral resource is: 
(a) coal; (b) silver; (c) oil; (d) phos- 
phates. 

2. In quantity of known resources 
India is topped only by: (a) the U. S.; 
(b) Russia; (c) China; (d) Australia. 

3. One of India’s. chief problems is; 
(a) declining birthrate; (b) too many 
industrial workers; (c) indebtedness to 
Britain; (d) underproduction. 

4, Seventy-five per cent of Indian 
government securities are held by: (a) 
British investors; (b) American invest- 
ors; (c) foreign investors generally; (d) 
Indian investors. 

5. The Bombay Plan aims at the de- 
velopment of: (a) a strong national 
army; (b) an all-party Congress; (c) 
industry and agriculture; -(d) better 
foreign relations. 


ill. TANGLED POLITICS 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. The largest political group in India 
is the: (a) Moslem League; (b) Con- 
gress party; (c) National Unity Party; 
(d) Socialist Labor party, 

2. Inhabitants of the Indian States 
owe allegiance to: (a) the British 
crown; (b) the British Parliament; (c) 
the All-India Congress; (d) their own 
rulers. 

3. The Moslem party is asking for: 
(a) religious freedom; (b) proportional 
representation; (c) separate Moslem 
state; (d) Cripps mission plan. 

4, India’s “Independence Day” com- 
memorates: (a) Clive’s defeat of the 


ID One 


French; (b) the overthrow of Moslem 
dictatorship; (c) the issuance of a 
Declaration of Independence; (d) the 
end of Japanese occupation. : 

5. The Indian Congress party wants: 
(a) a United India; (b) abdication of 
the native princes; (c) confederation 
with China; (d) legal recognition. 


IV. THE LAND OF INDIA 


Identify each of the following by writ- 
ing in the letters “C” for cities, “M” 
for mountains or mountain ranges, “R” 
for rivers, and “P” for provinces. 

. Himalayas 
. Brahmaputra 
Ganges 
Punjab 
. Benares 
Kanchenjunga 
Calcutta 
Abu 
. Baluchistan 
10. Calcutta 


WORDS OF INDIA 


Assam (as sdém) 

Benares (bé nd réz) 

Brahmaputra (bra mia péo. tra) 

Baluchistan (ba 166 chi stan) 

Dholpur (dél poor) 

Ganges ( gan jés) 

Hyderabad (hi dér a bad) 

Malabar (mal a bir ) 

Mysore (mi sér) 

Rajputana- (raj poo té na) 

Maharaja (ma ha ré ja) 

Nizam (ni zém) 

Sikh (sék) 

Viceroy (vis roi) governor ruling as the 
king’s representative. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah (mo ham éd 
al é jin a) 

Jawaharlal Nehru ( ya wa hir lal né@ r60) 


WHADDYUNO? 
A General Information Quiz 
THE OLD NUMBERS GAME 


Each of the phrases in list B should 
remind you of one of the:phrases in list 
A. Can you match them up by putting. 
the right key letter in each space? 

A. a-The Forty-Niners; b-The Four 
Million;, c-The Fourth Estate; d-The 
Forty Thieves; e-The Fourteen Points; 
f-The Four Freedoms; g-Forty Acres 
and a Mule; h-54-for 40.or Strike! 

. 1. Baghdad on the Subway 
Wilson international policy ——— 
Ali Baba 
UAW slogan 
California or bust! ——__ 
Civil War aftermath 
News-hounds 
FDR war aims 
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Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift —a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15¢c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 
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HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing. camp- 
ing, dog and boating stories 
and pictures, invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, fishing 
tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hunt—count- 
less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer 
Send 25¢ in stamps or coin and 
we will send you Hunting & 
Fishing for six months. 
HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
Boston, Mass. 


Sell your class- 
mates America’s 


SENIORS: 
jete line of 


largest and most compl 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Low- 


HUNTING 
FISHING | 

















cards and sample 
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Sharps ~ 
apt a P ao Ha 


al Hh Better *KKBest J Save Your Money 


ECENTLY, Artur Rodzinski, regular 

- conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, fell sick. On a few hours’ 
notice his twenty-eight-year-old assist- 
ant, Walter Hendl, took over and di- 
rected a brilliant concert. 

While in the army, Hend] conducted 
a jazz band called “The Jive Bombers.” 
You might think “The Jive Bombers” 
and the Philharmonic ought not to be 
mentioned in the same breath. But, 
when Hend] was interviewed after his 
concert, he said frankly, “I like jazz. 
And I like folk music and classical. 
I like music.” 

Walter Hendl’s comment, “I like 

music” might well be the password for 
the readers of Sharps and Flats. This 
is a column for people who like music. 
And music can be anything from Hoagy 
Carmichael to Johann Sebastian Bach. 
With that, let’s tear into some of the 
latest releases: 
Popular: That man Prima’s wacky wax- 
ings are in the novelty class. But, they're 
not mickey mouse. We recommend his 
two Majestic discs - #¢3:Robin Hood 
(Angelina on the reverse) and +The 
White Cliffs of Dover. Wait till the 
British hear Louis growl, “There'll be 
mellow bluebirds over the hep cliffs of 
Dover!” 

Record of the month for our money 
is Sister Rosetta Tharpe’s #7 7Sing- 
ing in My Soul and I Claim Jesus First 
(Decca). Sister Rosetta reminds us a 
lot of the great Bessie Smith. In these 
strong, melodic spirituals, she has the 
same lusty, come-to-meetin’ approach. 

We put the needle on Musicraft’s 

I Can't Get Started and Stompin’ at 

Savoy with great anticipation. It 

looked like a natural — two good tunes 
and a top-notch Teddy Wilson septet. 
Somehow, it didn’t quite come off. 
Maybe we remember too well Bunny 
Berigan’s I Can’t Get Started and Benny 
Goodman’s Stompin’. 
Classical: 33¢+Rossini Overtures 
(Victor) by Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. This is Victor’s 
second album of non-breakable plastic 
records, and they have all the fine tone 
Victor claims for them. Album includes 
overtures to The Barber of Seville, La 
Cenerentola, La Gazza Ladra, Il Signor 
Bruschino, and the “Passo a Sei” from 
William Tell. This excellent recording 
captures Rossini’s vitality and humor. 


In a Columbia album, Eugene Or- 
mandy, the Philadelphia Symphony, 
and the Westminster Choir give us 
# # Beethoven's Symphony No. 9. This 
is one of the hardest of Beethoven's 
symphonies to perform because of the 
difficult vocal passages. The last move- 
ment has never been adequately inter- 
preted on records. The new Columbia 
album is no exception. 

Ormandy does handle the three 
purely instrumental movements with a 
skill that has seldom been equalled. 
And, as far as actual recording goes, 
the Columbia set is superior in fullness 
of tone to any previous attempt. But, 
for over-all quality of interpretation, the 
Victor recording by Felix Weingartner 
and the Vienna Philharmonic still takes 
first place. 


Other Recent Releases: + + As Long 


As I Live (Decca) by Bob Eberly. 
#1 Got Rhythm. #Oscar Levant 


Plays Popular Moderns (Columbia). , 


#Bach’s Goldberg Variations 
(Victor) by Wanda Landowska on the 
harpsichord. +Shostakovitch’s Sym- 
phony No. 6 (Columbia) by Fritz 
Reiner and Pittsburgh Symphony. 





The Ruby Prince 


(Concluded from page 26) 


with jewels flashing, and danced before 
the king. Never was there such a dancel 
— everybody held their breath till it 
was done, and then the king cried 
aloud, “O unknown dancer, ask what 
you will, and it shall be yours!” 

“Give me the man for whom I 
danced!” replied the princess. 

The Snake-king looked very fierce, 
and his eyes glittered, as he said, “You 
have asked something you had no right 
to ask, and I should kill you were it 
not for my promise. Take him, and be 
gone!” 

Quick as thought, the princess seized 
Ruby Prince by the hand, dragged him 
beyond the circle, and fled. 

After that they lived very happily, 
and though the women still taunted her, 
the princess held her tongue, and never 
again asked her husband of what race 
he came. 


Reprinted from Tales of the Punjab by 
permission of the Macmillan Co. 
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Joe Licked If 


HE story of Pete Gray, who overcame 

the loss of one arm to become one of 
national baseball’s top-flight stars, has 
become a classic in baseball history. Not 
so well known, as yet, is the saga of 
young Joe Reynolds, left fielder for Rox- 
bury Memorial High School of Boston. 

Joe was stricken by infantile paralysis 
in early childhood. Joe, like Pete, lost 
the use of his left arm. Joe, like Pete, 
was determined that his handicap 
wouldn't rob him of the pleasures of life. 

When the physical education de- 
partment of Roxbury High issued a call 
for candidates for a junior varsity base- 
ball team, Joe Reynolds reported to 
Coach Keane for a tryout. 

Joe got his tryout, and immediately 
made good his boast, showing so much 
talent that he started last season with 
the junior varsity in left field. In field- 
ing, he followed the method perfected 
by the one-armed St. Louis Browns’ 
star: he catches the ball in his gloved 
hand, flips it into the air, dropping the 
glove with the same motion, then lines 
the ball back to infield with his good 
arm. 

First five times at bat Joe knocked 
out five singles. His one-arm batting was 
so sensational that he was used as a 
pinch-hitter, eventually graduated to 
the varsity with a .450 batting average. 





Fight Infantile Paralysis 
Jan. 14-21 


Join the March of Dimes 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 
tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


Published weekly during the school year (32 
issues) in the following editions: Combined 
Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Edition, 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1946, by 
Scholastic Corporation, and may not be repro- 
duced without written permission. Indexed in 
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“,.. But Only One Country” 











7 ad 

The contribution made by 
this great patriot in the struggle 
for Independence is an enduring 
example of the spirit of self- 
- sacrifice. 

When promised by the 
enemy that his Long Island home 
would be spared if he refused to 
sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he replied without 
hesitation: 





“There are plenty of homes 
but only one country.” 


Then he gave up his seat in 
Congress to his brother and 
donned the uniform of a general 
officer. All his possessions were 
lost and his family driven into 
exile. But his loyalty was stead- 
fast. 

This same spirit of sacrifice 
has become an American tra- 
dition and has led this nation 
victoriously through the ordeals 
of war. 

Not only that, but it is re- 
flected in the insistence of mil- 
lions of breadwinners that their 
dependents be protected by life 
insurance. 


She PrupeNmTiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















SX. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE CENTENNIAL — 1846-1946 | 


This year we celebrate the 100th Anniversary of the 
birth of a man the world will long remember— 
known internationally in his time as the “greatest 
living engineer.” 

Early in life George Westinghouse showed marked 
inventive genius. When only 22 years old, he con- 
ceived the idea of the railway air brake . . . the first 
of many epoch-making inventions that made him 
world famous. 

But George Westinghouse was not only a dis- 
tinguished inventor—he also had the engineering 
“know .how” to develop his ideas into practical, 
workable form, 

For example, he pioneered in the development of 
the first practical alternating current system for 
long-distance transmission of electric power . . . the 
steam turbine for use on land and sea . . . the in- 


duction motor . . . railway electrification and auto- 
matic block signaling. 

As an industrial leader, he founded many com- 
panies that were to bring untold benefits to people 
all over the world. The largest of these is the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

The story of George Westinghouse is the story 
of a great engineer’s vision in the growth of a new 
nation—and in the birth of a new era. 

Wherever electric power is produced and dis- 
tributed . . . or electricity is used in industry and 
the home . . . or world’s trade moves . . . you will 
find equipment and practices stemming from the 
genius of George Westinghouse. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OUSC 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC * tev MALONE— Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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MANY-SIDED PROBLEMS OF INDIA 
A Unit for This Week 


During the recent turbulent years we have heard much 
of missions to Moscow, missions to Berchtesgaden, missions 
to many other places as well. In 1942 the Churchill gov- 
ernment authorized another ‘mission, that of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India. The peace and welfare of millions of people 
depended upon the success of this errand, but after much 
discussion and negotiating, Cripps returned to England 
empty-handed. What proposals had Cripps made to the In- 
dian peoples, and why had their leaders turned them down? 
The answer is not an easy one, for to understand it we must 
understand the religious, socia) and economic background 
of an ancient and paradoxical nation, and we must relate 
all these factors not only to each other, but to the compli- 
cated problems of a postwar world. 

Although extremists on all sides may frequently give an 
impression of false simplicity to the problem of India, the 
situation is not one to be drawn in simple black and white. 


HOW TO GET READY 


Write to the various agencies suggested on page 3-T 
for pamphlets and films, and make available to your class 
magazine articles and books related to India. Teachers in 
the art and English departments may wish to cooperate 
with you by planning studies of Indian art and literature, 
or by aiding individual students with reports to be presented 
orally to the class. When you assign the articles on India 
for study at home, ask them to keep particularly in mind 
the question: why is it taking India so long to achieve the 
freedom offered by Britain? 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Devote, if you can, at least two periods to this subject: 
one for the historical and social backgrounds, and one for 
the problems and prospects of the future. It will aid in or- 
ganizing the class discussion if you prepare in advance a 
list of discussion questions covering the salient points at 
issue. Start out with a brief review of the geography of 
India. (Be sure to have a large map in clear view of the 
whole class where it may be easily referred to in discussing 
such topics as natural resources, the provinces and the inde- 
pendent states, the proposed establishment of an inde- 
pendent Moslem state, etc.) Follow this with a discussion 
of the life and customs of the inhabitants of India, empha- 
sizing the many conflicting elements which make up the 
whole. Finally, outline the Cripps proposal, and the possible 
future of India. 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 


‘ STATE COLLEGE 


BOUCATION 


ROOM JANUARY 14, 1946 


VOLUME 47, NUMBER 15 


HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


NON-FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 


1. Name the principal political leaders of India and their 
parties. 

2. What is the meaning of purna swaraj and Pakistan, 
and which party advocates each? 

For Discussion: Trace India’s progress towards self-gov- 
ernment, from the Indian Councils Act of 1861 to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935, Compare the political status 
of India as a part of the British Empire with that of Canada 
and Australia, 

For Reference: “Amery-Wavell Plan for India,” S. Chan- 
draskhar, Asia and the Americas, Aug., ’45; “British White 
Paper on India,” Current History, Aug., ’45; “The Gandhi- 
Jinnah Conversation,” F. Puckle, Foreign Affairs, Jan., "45; 
“Britain’s Offer to India,” New Republic, July 16, *45. 


MANY PEOPLE, MANY TONGUES, MANY RACES 

1. What are the principal religions of India? 

2. What peoples arrived in India in the sixteenth century, 
and for what were they searching? 

8. What events led up to the Sepoy Mutiny? 

For Discussion: Compare the caste system of India with 
the feudal system of medieval Europe. 


HEARTLAND OF ASIA 


1. How does India compare in size and population with 
the United States? 


2. What mountain pass is the ancient invasion route into 


India? 

For Discussion: During the Middle Ages, Europeans had 
very little real knowledge of India. Can you suggest geo- 
graphical factors whiéh partially account for this? 

Activity: Referring to the map of India on page 3, what 
effect do the geographical contours of India have upon its 
climate? Name the chief products of each area. 


INDIA STRUGGLES FOR A LIVING 


1. Describe the manner of dress of the average Indian. 

2. What is the monthly income per adult of an average 
Indian family; what sort of food does it permit them to 
buy? 

For Discussion: How do you account for India’s frequent- 
ly recurring famines? 

Activity: Write a play or short story dramatizing a day 
in the life of Kashi or of Ram. 

For Reference: Check current and back issues of Asia and 
the Americas for numerous articles on India. 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 
Big Three Agreement and World Unity: An analysis of 
the results of the Moscow conference. 

Fact-Finding Boards and Wages: A pro and con dis- 
cussion on what should determine wage increases. 
Uncle Sam’s Mailman, by Creighton Hill: Postmaster 

General Hannegan and how he runs his department. 
The Fulbright Bill and Scholarships, by Henry Steele 
Commager. 


For English Classes: 

Laughter in Modern America, an essay by Walter Blair. 

Poetry Page: Waltz or Jitterbug? 

What Is an Essay? by Agnes Bass. 

Leaders Are Readers: The literary tastes of Senator 
Saltonstall. 

Mrs. Carmody’s Store, by John McNulty: A story. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


For centuries the word “India” has suggested to Western- 
ers things mystic, romantic, exotic — different. In India there 
is beauty, power of a kind so different from our own that it 
excites and lures us with the call of the little known or under- 
stood. More recently India has been the scene of struggle, of 
striving to escape from sordid living and class bondage into 
larger individual opportunity, from outside contro] toward 
responsible, intelligent self-direction. 

These are the two faces of India which you want your 
class to recognize and distinguish. In reading and discussing 
the selections in this week’s special issue, keep three things 
in mind: (1) Draw out all the information, associations, pre- 
conceived ideas your students have of India and her affairs; 
(2) No matter how deeply you go into the subject don’t let 
students forget that they are only scratching the surface of a 
complicated, difficult, vast subject — there is no easy under- 
standing of India and no simple solution of her problems; 
(3) Do all you can to draw on the first-hand experience 
of India which American men and women have obtained 
through being in the country on war duty. (Some service 
man or woman may have come back to your community 
from India, pupils may have letters, papers and magazines 
have run articles.) 


RETURN TO BOMBAY, 1939 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Suppose that this story had been told by the grand- 
mother or by the mother of the girl who is telling it. Why is 
it sharper and more interesting as she tells it than it would 
be either of the other ways? (Mention her age, English 
training, the familiar, colloquial talk, her sharp awareness of 
details after a long absence.) 

2. Have you stopped to think in how many ways contrast 
is brought out in this story? How many contrasting elements 
do_you find? (The girl’s life in England and the one she 
returns to in India; Indian traditions and new customs; old- 


fashionéd ways of working and living, side by side with radio 
and electricity; grandmother’s conservatism, mother’s mature, 
experienced knowledge and acceptance of both India and a 
larger world, the girl’s surprised but good-natured dismay; 
the reader’s world and the picture of life in a well-to-do, 
respected Indian family.) 

8.. This is a story — a narrative. It’s easy and entertaining 
to read. The author tells it so well that you learn a great 
many facts almost without effort and without being aware 
of how much you are absorbing. Test yourself. What do you 
know now about modern India that you didn’t know before 
you read this story? Find examples of the way in which the 
author brings definite details into the story. Notice how natu- 
rally she brings them in without dropping the thread of her 
story. For your next theme, try your own hand at combining 
narrative and informative detail. 


CHANDRAPORE, CITY OF CHANGE 


Short as it is, this first chapter from A Passage to India 
gives an extraordinarily clear and vivid impression of lower 
India. Point out to the class the simplicity of the words — 


.almost all Anglo-Saxon. Forster's effects are gained in part 


by a nice choice of adjectives such as “mean,” “ineffective,” 
“monotonous,” “low but indestructible,” “sallow,” “stifling,” 
“scorched,” and “meager.” In part they come from verbs — 
“edged,” “washed,” “sinks,” “endowed,” “screen,” “provokes,” 
“charms,” “repel,” “map,” “freed.” The images are sparse but 
extremely effective as in “The very wood seems made of 
mud, the inhabitants of mud moving,” “last freed itself from 
blue.” 


THE RUBY PRINCE 

This fairy story has many elements in common with all 
the European ones with which you are more familiar. Can 
you recognize the similarities? (A poor man finding some- 
thing of great price; a reward for honesty and humility; 
supernatural creatures half animal, half human; transforma- 
tions; a question which must not be asked; kidnaping; rescue 
by a loved one.) 


THE LITERATURE OF INDIA 

This article describes a literary give and ‘ake between 
India and the Western world and also points out landmarks 
in the history of Indian literary history. A good way to get 
the picture in focus and fix it in your mind is to make a sim- 
ple chart on the blackboard. In a center column list signifi- 
cant facts abouts India’s literature. In a column to one side 
headed “From England” list English influences on India’s 
writing. In a column to the other side headed “To England” 
list Indian influences on English literature. As links between 
these two columns and the center one write in the names of 
men who have encouraged this give and take. 





Key to “A Quiz on India” 


I. 1-b, 2-j, 8-a, 4-g, 5-d, 6-h, 7-e. { 

II. l-a, 2-b, 3-d, 4-d, 5-c. 

III. 1-b, 2-d, 3-c, 4-c, 5-a. 

IV. 1-M, 2-R, 3-R, 4-P, 5-C, 6-M, 7-C, 8-M, 9-P, 10-C. 
Whaddyuno? 1-b, 2-e, 3-d, 4-h, 5-a, 6-g, 7-c, 8-f. 
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A Reference List on India 


BOOKS 

My India, My America, by Krishnalal 
Shridharani, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1941, $3.75. Indian life and personalities 
through Hindu eyes, and an Indian ap- 
praisal of America. 

India in Outline, by Mabel H. Hartog, 
Macmillan, 1944, $2.00. A brief outline of 
India’s political, economic and human prob- 
lems. 

Home to India, by Santha Rama Rau, 
Harper and Brothers, 1945, $2.50. Social 
life and customs as told by the daughter of 
a Bombay Brahman family. 

With No Regrets, by Krishna Huthees- 
ing, John Day, 1945, $2.00. The auto- 
biography of Jawaharlal Nehru’s sister. 

Strangers in India, by Penderel Moon, 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945, $2.00. Prob- 
lems of British rule in India told by a 
British civil servant. 

Indian Crisis: the Background, by John 
S. Hoymand, Macmillan, 1943, $2.00. Short 
background sketch of India, outlining his- 
tory, personality, religion, the British sys- 
tem, and some Hindu leaders. 

Introduction to India, by F. R. Moraes 
and Robert Stimson, Oxford, 1943, $2.00. 
Written to give Allied troops in India “a 
quick and balanced survey of the country.” 

This Is India, by Peter Muir, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1943, $2.50. An American news- 
paper correspondent’s view of India’s so- 
cial, economic and political problems. 

India Against the Storm, by Post 
Wheeler, E. P. Dutton, 1943, $3.50. Indian 
politics over the last twenty-five years, with 
descriptions of the country and the people. 

Verdict on India, by Beverley Nichols, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1944, $2.50. An English 
novelist’s observations and impressions of 
India. 

People of India, by Kumar Goshal, Sheri- 
dan House, 257 4th Avenue, New York 
10, N. ¥., 1944, $3.00. India’s past history, 
and a somewhat Marxian interpretation of 
present conflicts. 

Making of the Indian Princes, by Edward 
John Thompson, Oxford, 1948, $7.50. An 
analysis, based on many unpublished docu- 
ments and reports, of the military and po- 
litical activities of the British East India 
Company from 1799 to 1819. 

India, by Hilda W. Boulter, illustrated 
by Rafaello Busoni, Holiday House, 72 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., $1.00. 
A small book for young readers giving con- 
cise information on Indian life and customs 
both past and present. 

India: the Road to Self-government, by 
John Coatman, W. W. Norton, 1942, $1.75. 
A brief summary of the steps taken toward 
self-government from 1908 to the time 
of the Cripps mission. 

Revolution in India, by Frances Gunther, 
Island Workshop Press Co-op, 570 West 
24th, New York 11, N. Y., 1944, $2.00, 
paper, $1.00. A plea, by the wife of cor- 
respondent John Gunther, for the independ- 
ence of India, and a denunciation of British 
rule, 


India’s Fateful Hour, by Sir William 
Barton, Transatlantic Arts, 69-81, 108th 
St., Forest Hills, N. Y., 1948, $1.50. A 
factual review of the problems facing In- 
dia today, with a defense of British rule. 

Land of the Great Image: Being experi- 
ences of Friar Manrique in Arakan, by 
Maurice Collis, Alfred A. Knopf, 19483, 
$3.00. Life in India and Burma in the 
early seventeenth century under Portuguese 
domination. It is based on the “Travels” 
of an Augustinian friar who spent many 
years in Goa and Arakan. 

Report on India, by T. A. Raman, Ox- 
ford, 1948, $2.50. The history, economics 
and politics of India concisely told by an 
Indian newspaper man. Bibliography added. 

Letters on India, by Mulk Raj Anand, 
Transatlantic Arts (see address above), 
1943, $1.80. Letters on the Indian situa- 
tion by a rather extreme Socialist, denounc- 
ing British policy in India. 

Subject India, by Henry N. Brailsford, 
John Day, 1948, $2.50: An Englishman’s 
presentation, in a readable and balanced 
style, of the case for India’s freedom. 

Problem of India, by Rajani Palme Dutt, 
International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., 1943, $2.00. An 
analysis of factors in India’s political, social 
and economic life by the editor of the Brit- 
ish Labour Monthly. 

Empire, by Louis Fischer, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1948, $1.00. An indictment of 
British rule in India and of the colonial 
system generally. 

Freedom to Achieve Freedom: Con- 
stituent Assembly for India, by Nagen- 
dranath Gangulee, W. W. Norton, 1943, 
$5.00. A presentation of the Congress 
Party point of view by a former professor 
at the University of Calcutta. 

Independence for India?, compiled by 
Julia E. Johnsen, H. W. Wilson, 950-972 
University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y., 
1948, $1.25. A useful anthology of current 
literature on the Indian controversy, mainly 
taken from periodicals. It includes a full 
bibliography. (A “Reference Shelf” book. ) 

Unity of India: Collected Writings, 1937- 
1940, of Jawaharlal Nehru, edited by V. K. 
Krishna Menon, John Day, 1941, $3.00. 
Observations on politics, as well as on his 
travels in Europe, and other subjects, by the 
famoys nationalist leader. 

What Does Gandhi Want?, by T. A. Ra- 
man, Oxford, 1942, $1.25. Excerpts from 
Gandhi's statements on the war, selected 
and edited with editorial comment by a 
leading Indian. 

A Steel Man in India, by John L. Keenan, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1948, $3.00. The 
story of the Tata Steel and Iron Company. 


FREE FILMS ON INDIA 


Changing Face of India, sound, 1 reel, 7 
minutes. The growth of education, industry 
and communications. Government of India 
Information Services. 

Daughters of India, sound, 1 reel, 11 
minutes. Same. 
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Handicrafts of India, sound, 1 reel, 10 
minutes. Same. 

Land of the Five Rivers, sound, 1 reel, 
- minutes. Scenes in Punjab Province. 

ame. 

East of Bombay, 8 reels, sound, 30 
minutes. Denis-Roosevelt Expedition into 
little-known parts of India. Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 

India, 2 reels, sound, 20 minutes. Colored 
record of the Lawrence Copley Thaw 
Trans-Asia Expedition. General Motors 
Corporation, 1775 Broadway, New York. 


PAMPHLETS 


A Picture of India, by Edwin Haward, 
Gov. of India Information Service. 

Twentieth Century India, by Kate 
Mitchell and Kumar Goshal, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

India’s Right to Freedom, British Infor- 
mation Services. 

Fifty Facts About India, British Informa- 
tion Services. 

The People of India, The East and West 
Association. 

Basic Facts About India, India League 
of America. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

The Government of India Information 
Services, 2683 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 

India League of ‘America, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The East and West Association, 40 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 


India: a Present Problem, a Coming As- 
set, Christian Science Monthly, Oct. 20, 
1945. 

Corporal Rahaman’s Pay: Red Cross De- 
er a Check into Darkest India, Life, Oct. 
8, 1945. 

What Does Iowa‘ Know of India and 
China? Asia, June, 1945. 

Another Chance in India, Nation, June 
23, 1945. 

Under the Banyan Tree; Stories of Ani- 
mals, Asia, May, July, December, 1945. 

New Social Forces in India, Foreign 
Affairs, July, 1945. 

Pacific Basin and India, Survey Graphic, 
May, 1945. 

India: Truths and Half-Truths, Asia, 
Sept., 1945. 

Scientific and Industrial Research in 
India, Scientific Monthly, April, 1945. 

America’s Economy and Asia’s Tempo, 
Asia, August, 1945. 

India and World Peace, Asia, April, 
1945. 

Half a Loaf for India, New Republic, 
Oct. 1, 1945. 

Food and Industrial Organization in 
India, Science, June 1, 1945. 

V-E Night at the Taj Mahal; illumina- 
tion by Air Corps, Harper’s, August, 1945. 

Qualities of the Nehrus: Saturday Review 
of Literature, Sept. 1, 1945. 
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In just ONE more week 


(only seven more days!) 


your subscription to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC for 
the current semester will be “out the door.” 
Don’t let it go! School’s not out, and SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC has another term’s work to finish. 


If you have not already renewed your order, 
rush the renewal card (bound in this copy) to us. 
Prompt action will insure prompt delivery of the 
first issues for next semester! 


Remember — You do not have to be certain of 
the exact number you will want for the coming 
term. You will again have the privilege of revis- 
ing your order, in any way, within 3 weeks after 
_ receipt of the second semester’s first issue — Feb- 
ruary 4th. 











New 16mm. Films 


NORTH STAR — 11-reel epic film of 
the people of a peaceful Russian village 
at the time of the Nazi invasion. 
Awarded Scholastic’s Blue Ribbon in 
its regular theater version, this is the 
first Samuel Goldwyn 16mm. release. 
For rent from Bell & Howell Co., 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

NOW — THE PEACE — 2 reels. Dra- 
matic screen story of the global plans 
for peace, this film clarifies basic aspects 
of the organization and program of the 
United Nations Organization. It serves 
to stimulate discussion and understand- 
ing of the patterns for building the 
peace. The failure of the League of 
Nations is contrasted with the powers 
and plans of the UNO. For rent or sale 
from Brandon Films, Inc., Public Affairs 
Division, 1600 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y. 

ON THE AIR — 3 reels. Radio reaches 
practically every home in America, and 
here’s the story behind it. This film 
vividly portrays broadcasting from its 
inception to the streamlined radio pro- 
grams of today. Loaned free by. the 
Motion Picture and Speakers Bureau, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

ELECTRONICS AT WORK — 4 reels. 
This film takes the mystery out of 
electronics. It tells clearly and simply 
how electronic tubes work, and explains 
their six basic functions. It shows how 
electronic devices are already at work 
in industry, speeding up production. 
Loaned free by the Motion Picture and 
Speakers Bureau, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth 
Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 

RUSSIA — 1 reel silent. Briefly con- 
trasting Imperial Russia of yesterday 
with the Russia of today, this film goes 
into detail in showing how the USSR 
differs from Czarist Russia. Definitely 
not propaganda, it offers a simple and 
direct picture of the country as it is 
today, and plays up the contrast be- 
tween the children of Russia and of 
the United States. From Bailey Film 
Service, 1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

PERISHABLE — RUSH — 2 reels. 
Produced by the Army Air Forces, this 
film dramatizes the urgent need for con- 
tinuing the lavish care America has 
provided her war-wounded. It depicts 
the advanced methods of providing 
speedy and complete care for the 
wounded men. From Motion Picture 
and Special Events Section, War Fi- 
nance Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Classroom -Built Visual Aids 


HE use of visual aids is limited only 

by the ingenuity of teachers and 
pupils. We mean by this that the re- 
sourceful class will not lack for suitable 
visual aids to stimulate and develop 
its thinking. What cannot be bought 
can often be built. When suitable films 
for a specific purpose cannot be ob- 
tained, it is sometimes possible for 
schools to make their own films. 

Since the making of a film may seem 
too ambitious an undertaking for some 
schools, it might be well to deal first 
with simpler visual aids. Lantern slides 
are an example. When made by pupils, 
their value is twofold. Mr. W. M. Zehr 
of the Vanport (Ore.) schools states in 
his article, “Wartime Community Bene- 
fits by Visual Methods” (Educational 
Screen Magazine, April, 1945): “The 
actual preparation of the slide induces 
original thought, study, research, ac- 
curacy, art, and the much desired per- 
sonal participation.” 

Mary Van Horn of the Henry Reis 
School, Evansville, Ind., suggests a 
method for preparing slides in her ar- 
ticle, “We Make Our Own Instructional 
Material for Reading” (Educational 
Screen Magazine, June, 1945): “The 
gelatinized slides are prepared by 
cleaning the slides thoroughly with am- 
monia. Then Nelson’s No. 1 Photogra- 
phic Gelatin is dissolved in a small 


Children at Woodrow Wilson School, Elizabeth, N. J., have fun making paint- 


quantity of slightly warm water and 
placed in hot water until thoroughly 
dissolved. To apply, hold the slide in 
a horizontal position, and pour about 
a teaspoonful of gelatin solution on the 
center of the glass. Tilt in various po- 
sitions until the surface of the glass is 
completely covered, or a small paint 
brush may be used to cover the entire 
surface. The slides should be set aside 
for several hours to permit the solution 
to harden. When the solution has hard- 
ened, trace with India Ink the pictures 
to be used. When dry, paint with Velox 
Photographic Water Color. When dry, 
cover with another plain glass slide, and 
bind with tape. This type of slide shows 
clearly in a light room.” 

Reading material to go with such 
slides may be written in manuscript 
writing on cellophane and placed be- 
tween plain glass slides and taped. 

The complicated business of a school- 
made film gains simplification and 
value when as much of the school is 
involved as possible. The Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, sponsored the 
production of a series of films in 1940 
which illustrate a method of solving 
traffic safety problems. At Dayton, the 


I‘noto, Josepn Salzman 


ed pig banks and other gay Mexican objects for visual education project. 


film project concerned the entire school 
system and the police department as 
well. This same project was also adopt- 
ed by the Oakvale Schools of West 
Virginia, where it was carried out by 
the senior class of the high school 
through correlated efforts in their Eng- 
lish and Social Science classes. Stu- 
dents wrote the scenarios, and provided 
the casts and production crews. The 
Eastman Kodak Company gave special 
film finishing service to this project. 

A highly successful film project was 
carried out by the Woodrow Wilson 
School in Elizabeth, N. J., under the 
guidance of Mrs. C. Delaney, principal. 
A school-wide project was centered 
about Mexico, and both teachers and 
pupils participated in fashioning the 
handicrafts of the Mexican people. 
Pottery, costumes, textiles, baskets, and 
toys were made. Mexican songs and 
dances were studied. The annual mu- 
sic festival was turned into a Mexican 
fiesta, which was filmed in color. Color 
slides were also made of the project, 
and both slides and film have been 
used often. Mrs. Delaney states: “The 
film and slides have been of particular 
value in the field of teacher educa- 
tion because they picture what was 
actually done by ordinary children and 
teachers with no experience in handi- 
crafts without special knowledge of 
Mexico.” 

The Denver Public Schools have pro- 
duced three health films under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, of the American 
Council on Education, They are titled: 
Food the Modern Way, It’s Fun to 
Play, and How Our Health Is Protected. 
Prints of these films may be purchased 
from the Association of School Film Li- 
braries, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

Bell and Howell’s Filmsound Library 
(1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 18, 
Ill.) offer a series of handicraft films, 
made in schools in various parts of the 
country. These films include such titles 
as Linoleum Block Printing, made in 
a boys’ industrial school in Ohio, and 
Simple Wood Furning, made in a jue 
nior high school in Texas. In both films, 
visual instruction authorities and shop 
teachers collaborated. 
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Hie’s out of uniform now — back in the schoolroom 
where he taught before Uncle Sam called him to duty. 
Behind him is a job well done — the wartime task of help- 
ing to train 11,000,000 men to win a war. 

Now he’s back at his old job — one equally important 
—educating the young of today for the world of tomorrow. 

It was men like this who accomplished the huge chore 
of training millions in the shortest time in history. They 
did it by applying well-known, fundamental teaching meth- 
ods — aided by the most modern educational equipment. 

This teacher knows what a vital part films played in 
service training courses. He saw how motion pictures tele- 
scoped time and distance — how intricate problems and 
concepts were clarified — how facts were grasped more 
quickly, retained longer. 


‘Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 








He'll be eager now — this teacher and thousands like 
him — to take the lead in using films as a dynamic instruc- 9 
tion tool in his own school. To him — and to all educators 
— Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films offer the fore- 
most collection of sound and si!ent motion pictures. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films are authen- 
tic — teacher-tested — professionally created in collabora- 
tion with outstanding subject-matter specialists. Each film 
is scientifically designed for integration with the regular 
school curriculum, To coordinate films with the teaching 1 
program, a Teacher’s Handbook accompanies each film. 

Even with a small budget your school can acquire a film 
library through our “Lease-to-OWN” Plan. Many schools 
now participate in a Cooperative Film Library program. 1 
The coupon will bring you full details. Mail it today! 


> 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-A 1 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, Iilinois 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, further information about: 
(0 Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films (Sound) 
0 Silent Teaching Films 
(C0 The New “‘Lease-to-OWN" Plan 
C0 The Cooperative Film Library 
WIIG. oo. ccvncnncactiascunsdesanedoaneteondd BIR sk cicnndcsccdcsaccessncssanccccanete 
ne Te ois sinks cccsiensomnsandnve RE EET TIT A Srey etre Cee 6 


Name of School 
Address of School 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR FEBRUARY 


5 U WN D Ae 


11-00-12:00 Noon. The Eternal Light, 
NBC 
Series of broadcasts presenting radio 
dramas about outstanding Jews who 
have made contributions to science, 
literature, music, education, and free- 
dom. Adaptations of great books by or 
about Jewish people are also featured. 
11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 
Leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors throw new light on the great litera- 
ture of the world in vital discussions. 
12:30-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic Call, CBS 
The BBC and CBS through dramati- 
zations and discussions provide an ex- 
change service delineating the problems 
of the people of both the U. S. and 
England. 
1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
Members of the University of Chi- 
cago faculty analyze, discuss and debate 
present-day problems. 
4:30-5:00 p.m. Battle of Music, NBC 
Swing versus the classics, with Deems 
Taylor speaking for the classics, Leonard 
Feather battling for the opposition. 
5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 
The first major American symphonic 
organization to function on a 52-week- 
a-year basis. Arturo Toscanini will di- 
rect the concerts from Jan. 6 through 
Feb. 10. Erich Kleiber will conduct 
from Feb. 17 to March 10. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
MBS 
Leo Cherne moderates for a panel of 
civilian experts who debate questions 
of public interest. 
9:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
WEN 
No longer available to New York lis- 
teners, this winner of the Peabody Award 
may be heard from WGN, Chicago. 
9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS 
Dramatizations of scientific discoveries 
and their application to everyday life. 
10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 
Noteworthy plays of the American 
Theater Guild, often with the original 
cast, make worthwhile listening. 
10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 
Human interest program featuring in- 
terviews with people whose names make 
news. 
11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 
NBC 
New perspective is cast on develop- 
ments in the Far East, and their relation- 
ship to our own affairs. 
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8:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Story of America, CBS 
Highlights of history on the American 


continent from a social and economic 
standpoint. Feb. 4, Horace Mann and the 
Three “R’s”; Feb. 11, Emancipation; 
Feb. 18, Down the Mississippi; Feb. 25, 
Via Express. 

8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 

American personalities and American 

history provide the material for this dra- 
matic series. Stars of stage and screen 
enact the leading roles. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 
An overall musical series featuring dra- 
matized lives of composers, development 
of musical forms, music of other coun- 
tries, and seasonal music. Feb. 5, Peter 
and the Wolf; Feb. 12, Wings over Jor- 
dan; Feb. 19, Haydn and Washington; 
Feb. 26, Let’s Dance, 
9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 
American writers choose their favorites 
from among their own work for drama- 
tization. Stars of stage and screen enact 
the leading roles. 
9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 
The many sides of today’s vital issues 
are discussed by representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, and Government, under the 
direction of Theodore Granik. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. It’s Maritime, 
CBS 
Dramatizations of legendary mysteries 
of the sea, interspersed with ballad sing- 


ing. 
WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — March of Science, CBS 
Dramatizations of new discoveries in 
the wonderland of science. Feb. 6, Over 
the Waves; Feb. 18, Through the Air; 
Feb. 20, Words through Wires; Feb. 27, 
Story of Radar. 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of thé 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Questions of public interest are drama- 
tized, and followed by group discussion 
in which students participate. Feb. 7, 
Troubled Youth; Feb. 14, Ships for 
World Trade; Feb. 21, Black Markets; 
Feb. 28, The Hero’s Return. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 
The unusual and exotic in storytelling 
is given excellent production with Holly- 
wood stars in the leading roles. 
8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC 
Oldest audience-participation forum 
program on the air, with discussions of 
important public issues by outstanding 
national leaders. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC. 

Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
tracing world progress through dramatic 
episodes in the lives of the men who ad- 
vanced the cause.of liberty. 
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§:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Stories chosen from the best of past 
and present literature retold through 
dramatization and narrative. Feb. 1, Can 
Do; Feb. 8, Prairie Years; Feb. 15, Never 
Come Monday; Feb. 22, Citizen Tom 
Paine. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Feb. 8, Feb. 10, Feb. 17, The 
Count of Monte Cristo; Feb. 28, Jane 


Eyre.’ 
SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 
It, NBC 
The problems and solutions of impor- 
tant phases of home making are given 
coverage by this unit of the University 
of the Air. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll and the reading of student 


poetry. 
2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 
The noteworthy among current books 
are reviewed by critic John Mason 
Brown, who also cross-examines their 
authors. 
2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Presented by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, these programs 
dramatize the homey, practical phases 
of family living in the everyday task of 
bringing up children to be useful future 
citizens. 
3:00-3:30 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 
A series reporting the reactions of de- 
mobilized servicemen to civilian life, and 
outlining the manner in which the civil- 
ian community may make these reactions 
the best possible. 
4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NBC 
An extension of last year’s series, Doc- 
tors Look Ahead. The current series deals 
with the veteran doctor, and his strug- 
gle with the medical problems encoun- 
tered in reconversion. Produced in co- 
operation with the American Medical 
Association. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 
University of the Air series. Vital is- 
sues are discussed by officials of the 
State. Department, congressional and 
other important Government leaders. 

















WITH THE NEW 
1945-46 SERIES OF 


< CORONET 


“PICTURE STORY” 


1SLIDEFILMS 


Informative, entertaining and thought-stimulating 
—Coronet slidefilms will add interest to group 
discussions of world events, personalities of the 
moment, and vital social problems. Each slidefilm 
contains approximately 30 pictures and captions 
from the Picture Story section of Coronet maga- 
zine. Each slidefilm is accompanied by a reprint 
of the Picture Story from CORONET, to be used 
as a manual. The slidefilms can be shown with 
any standard 35 mm. single-frame slidefilm pro- 
jector. Reprints of the CORONET Picture Stories 
are available for individual use at $2.00 for a set 
of twenty-five copies each month for eight months 
(200 in all). 


Thousands Used the 1944-45 Series 


More than 5,000 school, discussion and educa* 
tional groups, 1,000 churches, and 750 different 
units of the 4 branches of the Armed forces used 
Coronet slidefilms last year. The new series will 
be even finer than those released in the past. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 13 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please enter our order for the following: 


THE FIRST THREE OF THE 1945-46 SERIES 5 Quantity 


“The Liberated’’—the story of the liberated peo- Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $4.00 for the entire 
ples of the world. series. ORDERS NOT ACCEPTED FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. 


“The Storm’’—the life story (a cycle) of a storm. --..-.- Sets of 25 copies of each of the 8 Picture Stories (200 in all) @ $2.00 


Sin: Minetrst adien canes dit dan maneuen Mamata a set, THIS IS THE MINIMUM ORDER FOR REPRINTS. 
le > d what pa he on od Please send Free Circular on the Coronet Visual Aid Service. 
peop: y pect 


of them in the future. 








Name 





Organizatio#......... 


Address 
City Postal Zone No State. 





Projectors are again available 








